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HOME. 

Boscoyitz is in London, 

Kansas City has a Ladies’ Yiolin Club. 

New York is talking of a Music Social Club. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland is studying the violin. 
Johann Strauss’ new waltz is called “ Great Vienna.” 
Freischutz” has . been given 429 times 


m 


leader from Europe for 


“ Der 
Vienna. 

Mr. E. B. Perry, the Boston pianist, is giving 40 
recitals in the South. 

Philadelphia is about to organize a local music 
teachers’ association. 

Mrs. Thurber will bring a 
her new National Orchestra. 

. Scharwenka visited the New England Conservatory 
in Boston and played to the students. ... 

Arthur Sullivan’s grand opera “Ivanhoe” is 
meeting with unqualified success from the English 
music public. 

S. G. Pratt has in^preparation his “Allegory of the 
War in Song,” which will consist of songs of pathos 
and patriotism. 

An effort is being made to induce Herr Scharwenka to 
become the head of a new Conservatory of Music in 
New York City. . — 

We learn from-New York papers that Solomon Jadas¬ 
sohn has connected himself with Lambert’s New York 
Conservatory of Music. 

De Pachmann has signed a contract binding him to 
give another series of recitals in America next year, 
under his present management. 

Blind Tom, once more upon the stage, has lost none of 
his genius, although there were stories'of-hia being retired 
in a pitiable imbecile and pauperized condition. 

A new string quartet by Arthur Foote was performed 
for the first time at the concert in Boston on the 16th by 
the Eneisel Quartet. The adagio And the final allegro 
xe especially praised. 


Teresa Carreno, who is known all over Europe as 
the “American Pianiste,” is extending her triumphal 
tour eastward, having been heard lately in Hungary and 
Russia. The Buda-Pesth journals call her the “ Female 
Rubinstein.” 

The oldest composer, and pianist now living is 
De Kontski, who will celebrate his seventy years of 
artist life on March 28th, when he is seventy years of 
age. He began his career at a very early age, not alone 
as a player but as composer. He received instruction 
from Beethoven. 

The new Music Hall in New York will be opened by 
a festival in which the great Russian composer Tschai- 
kowsky, Frau Mielke,' Miss De Vere, Frau Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, Dippel, Fischer, Reishmann, and the Sym¬ 
phony and Oratorio societies will take part. - The dates 
have not as yet been decided upon. 

foreign. 

Mme. Minnie Hauk has returned from Europe. 

The King of Denmark attended Gade’s funeral. 

Leipsic has one hundred and fifty flourishing choral 
societies. 

Henschel is about discouraged by the lack of support 
for his London orchestra. 

“ Knight Pazman,” Johann Strauss’s new opera, was 
produced last month at the Vienna Count Opera House. 

The Beethoven House at Bonn is now open to the 
public. A large number of portraits, busts and auto¬ 
graphs, the composer’8 instruments, his last grand piano 
(still in good condition), and the afiral appliances he 
used, are among the most interestinglreBcs on view. 


HOW OAH WE MAKE OUR PUPILS PRACTICE? 


BY PERLEE V. JERVIS. 


r 


- The international copyright law, recently passed by 
Congress,, will go into effect July 1st. It is said that this 
law will induce many music publishers of Europe to 
establish branch rases ia this com try. 


One of the most serious problems that confronts the 
piano teacher is that of making his pupils practice. The 
writer refers more especially to those pupils that form so 
large a proportion of every teacher’s class, who, through 
laziness, lack of interest or pure obstinacy, will not 
work with any regularity, or thoroughness. How shall 
we induce such pupils to practice conscientiously ? The 
answer! to this question would also be ah enumeration of 
the qualities that go to make up the successful teacher. 
In order to cope with the problem, the teacher must be 
systematic, firm yet kind, full of tact, able to read char¬ 
acter quickly, thoroughly in earnest, enthusiastic, never 
discourag ed, and possessed of an unlimited amount of 
patience. The first thing that must be done is to interest 
the pupil. Sacrifice everything else to this aim, for until 
an interest is aroused, you will get no work worthy of 
the name. - To do this tact and judgment are necessary. 
The pupil must be made to feel that the study of music, 
instead of being a drudgery, is a most delightful recrea¬ 
tion. Be sparing of exercises (for the first two or three 
lessons the writer gives none at all), and as you hope to 
make a musical pupil, touch not the soul-destroying 
6tudes of Czerny, Koehler & Co. Start instead with some 
pleasing piece, easily within the technical powers of the 
pupil, and sometimes let the pieces be too easy rather 
than the reverse. Lead up to difficulties gradually. 
Nothing discourages a pupil so quickly as to encounter 
at the beginning difficulties that he cafiUot overcome. 
Never give a pupil a piece that he does not thoroughly 
like. It is a.waste of time and energy to endeavor to 
it t pupil ofth< class with rl ch we art 1 alii g 
on .• <i hing distasteful to him Ha e selet ion >f 
pieces U1 carefully graded is to difficulty touch ind 


points to be made in^teaching; suppose the first difficulty 
to be attacked is that bete noir of the piano teacher, the 
formation of the legato touch. Select a number of pieces 
which call for, as nearly as possible, nothing but legato 
playing. Play these for the pupil until he selects one 
that thoroughly pleases him ; owing to the careful grading 
of pieces just mentioned, it will be seen that it is imma¬ 
terial which one is chosen. With the selection of this piece 
an important step has been taken. The pupil feels that 
he is having his own way (which counts for a great deal 
with an obstinate pupil), while in reality he is studying 
on the lines carefully planned out for him by the teacher. 
Having chosen the piece the next thing is to get the 
pupil to practice it. Be satisfied with small results at 
first-; give the pupil-but one point at a time, and keep at 
that until it has been overcome. Do not confuse and 
overburden him by too many details. Many faults must 
be passed in silence at present; when one has been 
conquered it is time enough to attack the next. Praise 
every honest effort,; even when the result is small; find as 
little fault as possible; endeavor to encourage the pupil 
rather than dishearten him with too severe criticism. 
Criticise from the standpoint of his own advancement, 
not yours. It is not rational to expect such a pupil - to 
approach closely to an ideal that you have only attained 
after years of practice. When a pupil comes with an 
imperfectly prepared lesson, that you are certain is the 
result of carelessness or laziness, give it to him over 
again. After a few repetitions of this dose he will see 
that yon are in earnest, and in self-defence will begin to 
work more carefully. 

Study the character of your pupils, it will give you a 
key to their managementno two are alike, some re¬ 
spond to praise, others require harsher treatment. You 
may reach some through their pride, others by a spirit of * 
emulation. Do not be discouraged with an apparently 
stupid and careless pupil, or give him reason to suspect 
that yon are discouraged. Some of the writer’s best 
workers have been evolved from apparently hopeless 
cases, but they have required the most careful treatment 
during the period of evolution. Work just as carefully 
and enthusiastically with the most trying pupil as you 
would with the most brilliant. Let the former feel 
during a lesson that you are much interested in his 
welfare, and above all things never let the . slightest 
exclamation of impatience escape you. Children in 
particular are close observers, and during the first few 
lessons they are often silently but none the less surely 
forming an estimate of you that will be a most important 
factor in their after - study. — 

When the pupil’s interest has been awakened, ana he . 
shows a disposition to practice, divide his practice time . 
systematically into periods, apportioning to each period, 
its jiroper work ; so much time for exercises, so much 
for. piece study, review Btudy, etc. If necessary make 
oat a practice programme, prescribing the number of 


review 

a practice programme, prescribing tne numoer or 
repetitions to be gone through daily, and let him enter 
the number of repetitions made, but do not be too 
pedantic. As you need exercises gradually introduce 
thpm, but let each one have its definite aim; no exercises 
merely because they are exercises. The Mason two- 
finger exercise, accented scale and arpeggio and velocity 
work, aside from their inestimable value, will be novel 
to most pupils, and more cheerfully practiced by them 
than any other form of finger work. Strive to imbue 
your pupils with your own enthusiasm, and love for the 
beautiful in art. Without these qualities you cannot do 
the best teaching. Finally, command the respect and 
admiration of your pupils by your own personal character. 
Let them feel your sympathy and. warm interest; in every¬ 
thing that pertains to them. But if your patient efforts 
are not crowned with success send them to some more 
gifted teacher than yourself. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE PIANO. 


> MBS H 1*.*-’* r. 


The children of every well regulated family study 
music to ‘ some, extent now-a-days,- and therefore the' 
piano becomes almost indispensable to them, especially 
where any pretension is made to social standing. It 
matters not whether instrumental or vocal music be the 
object, the piano presents the largest number of practical 
advantages for both. It seems singular at first that while 
so many try to learn the piano, so few ever become more 
than indifferent players, and yet, to those acquainted with. 
..all the requirements of the instrument and the prevalent 
■manner of giving lessons on it, the wonder soon ceases. 
A larg er o ian it npl . achers 

persoi • 1 o knt v little oi 10 th ng : 1 rat heir st *• i le it, 

and are therefore totally incompetent to instruct them in 
that mastery over it which can alone bring the whole 
compass of its powers into play. Again, many who are 
ambitious to become players are incapable, or unwilling 
to listen to reason when it lays before them the best 
method towards that end. The more the true way is 
explained, the more unwilling are they to abide by it. 
They want to become facile players at once, yet jump 
the patient toil which leads to it. If something good in 
music is offered them they’U most likely cry it down. 
Still,- it is the duty of the true teacher, even at the risk of 
unpopularity to try to enlighten them. We will cite an 
example or two, such as come almost daily under our 
personal observation. A young lady comes to ns for 
instruction, and in answer to our question says she has 
taken lessons two or three years, in the town where she 
resides. She comes to us to get finished off, as she 
expresses it, and expects to accomplish this in one or two 
terms. After ascertaining what she has studied and 
what she wishes to accomplish, we ask her to play us 
something she has already^learned. In the majority of 
cases, where the pupil has taken several quarters of 
lessons, the piece selected’ will be the “Maiden’s 
Prayer,” a rather showy piece, and a great favorite with 
country teachers. Notwithstanding that the piece has 
very little merit as a composition, it requires executive 
skill and knowledge of the subject to give it any decided 
character. However, so far as the musical character is 
concerned, we should never dream it had any, if we 
judged from the performances of most of our musical 
applicants. The only thing aimed at seems to be that 
they get through in some sort of time, regardless of 
other considerations. If the applicant has taken only a 
few terms, she generally plays some old-fashioned march 
or quickstep, thinking when it is finished that she has 
performed a most wonderful feat. But ask either one of 
these applicants to play a simple scale and she is dumb¬ 
founded. She thinks we are_ imposing upon her, for 
scales are, to her, dry,, useless, and almost unheard of 
.things. I do not say it for any want of respect, or as in 
any way derogatory to these scholars, bat it is absolutely" 
certain that not more than one out of a dozen who come 
to us from the country can play the simple scale of C 
through twice without making as many mistakes. Why 
is this? It must be owing mainly to poor instruction. 
Bat it may also be owing to the parents’ interference,, 
many of whom wish their children to attempt handling 
composition before they have mastered^ ( the sense of 
scales and exercises.' Sometimes it is wholly the scholar’s 
fault, who refuses to submit to the'iristructor’s guidance. 
Very few who set out to study the piano have any ade¬ 
quate idea of what is-required of them in order to become 
good or even passable players, or knowing, are willing 
to submit to the requirements. It is fair and natural to 
suppose that three-fourths of all who study the piano 
imagine they can make themselves perfect players in 
one or two years’ time, and this by givingtonriy two or 
, three hours daily to practice. They begin with this 
absurd notion impressed upon their minds, and when 
time has forced the fact upon them that it cannot be 
done, they become discouraged, and a majority give up 
the study in utter disgust and despair. 

Many of the false ideas which beginners start with are 
inculcated and propagated by uneducated persons, who 


foist themselves upon the public as skillful teachers as 
well m experts in all that relates to musical science,’"but 
if the truth were known they would be found to be ignor¬ 
ant of the first rudimental ideas. Art, to them, is a 
mere catchpenny industry, and, therefore, they feel no 
compunctions at the result of the erroneous views and 
false hopes they have fostered. Such instruction is. 
common, and its evils have taken deep root is the pub¬ 
lic mind. It requires much persevering effort to over¬ 
come it, and this must come mainly through the medium 
of sa intelligent musical press. 

We have already said that the piano is capable of pro- 
duelng/ah"' endless Variety ./of effects, / Now,; those/ who 
are about to study it, and wish to receive the greatest 
amount of good in the time they intend devoting to it, 
should 1 t well kn n t tho oughly 

master of his profession, and place their musical welfare 
in his keeping. Avoid the mountebank quack, who 
abounds everywhere, and is ever on the alert, offering, as 
an inducement, to give lessons at a price that no respect¬ 
able professional, who has spent youth and substance in 
acquiring his art, would stop to stipulate for. 

Like all else which comes under that head, lessons 
marked cheap, are cheap, indeed, and are generally 
proved so to the cost of the pupil, who, in the hands of 
a true teacher, is made to unlearn much that took time, 
means and patience to acquire. In short, if you cannot 
afford to take private lessons from an acknowledged 
master, go to a first-class institution, where only the best 
educated and most experienced teachers are employed. 
The advantage or necessity of procuring the best kind 
of instruction in the beginning, and settling on a desire 
to do everything thoroughly well, so far as possible, thus 
obviating the necessity of ever going over the same 
ground again, cannot be too "earnestly impressed. One 
term of instruction from a competent teacher is worth 
more than a dozen from an incompetent one. Really, 
the poor instructor ought not to be thought of at any 
rate, for bad habits once formed are extremely difficult 
to break up. 

We will give a few plain directions to those who 
cannot conveniently have good teachers, and also for 
those 'who have had equivocal instruction. "Take some 
standard instruction book, and after examining the 
plates in the first part of the book, proceed to place the 
hand in position as directed for practice, and raising the 
fingers without in the least disturbing the position, play 
all the simple examples with each hand alone, watching 
carefully the finger action to see if it- comes from the 
knuckles, as that is the proper fulcrum from which the 
fingers must in every case be moved. After these exam¬ 
ples can be played through several times without mis¬ 
take with one hand, both may be played together. 
Proceed in this way until you come to the scales, being 
careful to go strictly according to the directions given, 
else the practice will be of no real value. The thumb 
must be practiced in moving under the fingers and the 
fingers over the thumb, so as to avoid accents or spas 
modic effects, which are very common and natural unless 
early and carefully attended to. This is a difficult point 
to gain, as the thumb is shorter than the other -fingers, 
and from its peculiar construction, leas tractable and 
flexible, and much more apt to give strong accents. 
Exercise therthumb till it can produce the same force 
and quality of tone as the other fingers. The carriage 
of the arm is also necessary to a fine, even rendering of 
the scales. Let the arm hang naturally down by the 
side, and ready to move up or down the keyboard with¬ 
out stiffness or restraint. Avoid turning or twisting the 
wrist, which is unnecessary to a good performance. When 
the scales can be played evenly and well, proceed to 
accent by two, three and four notes, as this accenting 
the notes gives strength and independence to all the 
fingers. TheTrriqckles must not be raised or depressed, 
but form merely a straight line from the ’second joint 
back to the wrist. Keep all the fingers over the keys, 
without raising them up in the air, or allowing them to 
straighten out, for they get between the black keys and 
thus make many awkward mistakes.' Let the hand 
follow the arm, and not the arm follow the £and. r 
Always practice Blowly in the beginning, never attempt¬ 


ing to play faster than the fingers will move freely, easily 
and without apparent effort. . Trying to play faster than 
the fingers can be controlled or have execution for, is a 
grave mistake, which’ cannot be too. carefully guarded 
against. For playing arpeggois the thumb again become 8 
a very prominent member to watch in order to overcome 
the tendency it has of striking the key spitefully, and 
thus giving that tone too much prominence. Press the 
thumb in, well under, as soon as" the hand Is raised, 'and 
in returning, hold it on the key till the fingers are over 
it and in place. A very important thing to bear in mind 
is to alwkytB play in a legato or connected style, knitting 
together notes unless there are marks indicating a differ¬ 
ent rendering. In the study of octaves the arm and 
hands are held as in scale practice. Bring the hand up 
from the wrist in a perpendicular manner, as high as it is 
convenient to get it, resting a moment in this suspended 
position, then dropping it down on the key with a light, 
elastic touch, and spring instantly back to place. Wrist 
exercises are a hard, tiresome practice and must be 
indulged in sparingly, otherwise they produce bad results, 
but if properly used they render great assistance in 
acquiring a free, rapid execution. Anything that has a 
tendency to loosen and make the muscl'es of the arm 
and hand flexible should be certainly resorted to at any 
and all times. Sit at the middle of the keyboard in an 
easy, upright position, with the stool adjusted so that the 
elbow will be-slightly elevated above the top of the keys. 
Hold the hand and fingers always over the keys so that 
they may be ready to press the key down when its turn 
comes, keeping the hand curved at the second joint of 
thej fingers, pointing nearly a straight line from the 
knuckles back.to the wrist. The arm should form nearly 
a parallel line with the keys, with the elbows slightly 
elevated, hanging down by .the side in a manner to move 
freely up and down the keyboard at the will of the player. 
Don’t bow the head at every note played, or make undue 
grimaces, but sit naturally and easy. For all beginners, 
we believe in melodious pieces when well composed, 
recommending them to go hand in hand with the dry, 
technical studies, as a means calculated to quicken the 
ear to correct sounds as well as to afford pleasure and 
encouragement to the pupil. It is just as important to 
cultivate a quick, musical perception as it is to gain a 
mastery over the mechanical department of piano playing. 
Either one without the other will never make a great 
performer. Teachers cannot encourage their.pupils too 
much, either by kindness or giving them attractive pieces 
to study. Both are needed. Without them the student’s 
work becomes dry and distasteful. We know of teachers 
who will not allow their pupils any pieces, but, in our 
opinion, it is a decidedly mistaken policy. - Studies and 
pieces suited to the pupil’s capacity should always be 
used in connection if satisfactory results are sought for. 


OULTUBE DOES HOT DEADEN THE APPBE- 
GIATION. 


Cherubini was so moved upon first hearing a sym¬ 
phony of Haydn that “he trembled all over, his eyes 
grew dim, and this condition continued long after the 
symphony ended.” 

Berlioz says of himself: “ While hearing certain 
pieces of music, my vital forces seem at first to be 
doubled. I feel a delicious pleasure in which reason has 
no part. 'The habit of analysis then gives rise to admi¬ 
ration. . . . My arteries pulsate violently. Tears often 
indicate a progressive stage of the paroxysm, .which be¬ 
comes more intense, and is followed by spasmodic con¬ 
tortions of the muscles, trembling in all the lim 
total numbness in the feet and hands, partial paralysis 
of the optic and auditory nerves—-I can no longer see—I 
can hardly hear—vertigo . . . almost swooning.” . . 

Butiit is not alone musicians who experience extra¬ 
ordinary effects. The great Italian poet, Alfieri, says in 
his memoirs : “ This varied and enchanting music sank 
deep into my soul, agitating the inmost recesses of my 
heart to such a degree, that for several weeks I expe¬ 
rienced the most profound melancholy, which was not, 
however, wholly unattended with pleasure. .1. .1 am 
fully convinced that nothing acts so powerfully upon the 
mind, as all species of music, and particularly the sound 
of female voices!, Nothing excites more varied or ter¬ 
rific sensations. The plots of most of my tragedies were 
either formed while listening to music, or a few hours 
afterwards .”—Charles Willeby. 


















CONCERNING THE VIRGIL PRACTICE 

CLAVIER. - 

f - . v ; ' ^;■ 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Several correspondents from time to time have 
requested my opinion of the Practice Clavier. When I 
was in New York, recently, my attention was called anew 
to this invention, in the manner following. Dr. Mason told 
me that, some months ago, he arranged with Mr. E. M. 
Bowman to occupy his teaching room, at Steinway Hall, 
upon the days when he was notin New York. One of the 
first additions which Bowman made to the furniture of 
the room was a Practice Clavier, which he used con¬ 
stantly—almost in every lesson. Every pupil of Dr. 
-Mason’s immediately noticed this new feature in the 
room and asked, “ What, are you using the Practice 
Clavier?” Then Dr. Mason was obliged to say that 
Ills own position remained the same as previously, but 
that Mr. Bowman, for whom he had the regard of a 
brother, had introduced this new element. ■ After some 
weeks of this kind of experience, Mr. Mason got a'little 
tired of the matter, and began to realize that he really 
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concentrated upon this part of the touch. Still later 
the proper connection of tones becomes the object of 
main attention, when both clicks are used together. 

When a perfect legato is produced the two clicks will 
blend into a single click. The sudden' change from this 
kind of simple click to the double click, which ensues 
whenever the legato is imperfect, is a lively reminder to 
the to be more :areful. 

The Practice Clavier is extremely well worthy of the 
attention of teachers, pianists and students. It is calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate the progress of pupils, and inciden¬ 
tally it throws light upon several mysterious points in 
the development of technic. When I have made farther 
use of this mechanism I will perhaps recur to it again, 
especially as it is frequently a subject of inquiry from 
'correspondents of .this, magazine. 1 .'. ; ' :. 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE STUDY OP MUSIC. 


BY J. W. ANDREWS. 


In teaching, the needs of our pupils should be care- 


did not know anything about it. So one day, when a f u iiy considered, as no two can be taught precisely alike 
pupil failed to come to time, he sat down to the Practice , .•■ ■■ , , . , .. 


pupil failed to come to time, he sat down to the Practice 
Clavier to experiment upon it. He was just then inter¬ 
ested in a new piece, and accordingly he tried what effect 
it would have to practice it upon the Clavier. To his 
surprise, when he tried a certain difficult rhythmic pas¬ 
sage on it, he found that the “ clicks ” did not come 
evenly, and after quite a number of trials, they still 
refused to fall into their precise rhythmical order. Then 
he set himself to conquer the passage. He went through 
it slowly about fifteen minutes, until at length he could 
play it rapidly upon the Clavier and get the clicks evenly. 
Then he tried the same passage upon the piano, and to 
his great surprise, found that his technic had a fineness, 
delicacy and precision, which it had not previously had 
for years. He had learned something. So he set to 
work thereafter to practice a little every day ; he called 
upon Mr. Bowman to show him how it worked, and he 


because of their different motal and social surroundings. 
Home training and ipfluence, as all teachers must have 
noticed, have much to do with the forming of a correct 
musical taste, Refined sensibilities and cultivated feel¬ 
ings seem to be necessary to the musical nature, and 
where these do not exist naturally, they must be ac¬ 
quired. ’ • 

The study of music, rightly pursued, will always have 
a refining influence, as it stirs within us emotions which 
are altogether noble and indescribable, giving rise to 
noble thoughts and pure aspirations. Regular metrical 
accent may hint a repose in which the phrasing and 
rendering of music becomes as varied as the reading of a 


carefully followed out the directions. The result was poem by different elocutionists. " Still there are certain 


' CONCERT PROGRAMMES. 

Logan College Recital, byMiss Mary Wood Chase. 

Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; “ Rest thee on 
this Mossy Pillow,” Smart; Die Lorelei, Perry; Gavotte, 
Gliit k rrangpd. 1 r Brah i [Want lh ( ' ;h iann 

Prelude and IFugue, Bach; Scherzo, Op. 4, Brahms; 
Peasant’s Wedding March, Sodermaun; Concerto, Op. 
11, Chopin, . . ' 

Recital by Pupils of F. R. Webb, . Director School of 
Music, Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Via. 

Piano Solo?"j£llegro-Sonata in D. Mozart; The Ferry 
of Gallaway, Cary ; Piano Solo, The Brooklet, Pacher; 
Piano Solo, Coeur Joyeux, Delaconr; Song, “My 
Lady’s Bower,” Temple; Piano Solo, 1st. Barcarole, 
Mendelssohn; Piano Solo, LiTie, Spindler;. Song, 
“ Dearest Heart,” Mattel; Piano Solo, Schliimmerlied, 
Schumann. 

Recital by Pupils of C. W. Grimm, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Overture, Figaro, four hands, Mozart; (a) Invention, 
Bach ; (6) Allegro, Mozart; Allegro, Op. 16, four hands, 
Beethoven; Hunter’s Song, Kreutzer; Zampa Fantas. 
Herold; four hands, Alexander March ; Idylle, Lysberg; 
Overture, “Calm Sea and Prospeypus Voyage,” four 
hands, Mendelssohn ; “ Full Speed,”!Rolling ; Country 
Dances, four hands, Beethoven ; “ The Clouds have 
Passed,” Gilsinn; Nocturne, Dohler ; Duett, “ Love 
Thou,” Pinsuti'; Overture “Prometheus,” four hands, 
Beethoven. 

School of Music. • G. B. Perry , Dean, Lawrence, Kan. 

Spinning Song from “Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; 
Valse Brilliante, A flat, Moszkowski; Impromptu, Op. 
142, No. 3 (Theme and Variations,) Schubert; 
“ Answer,” Ballad for Soprano, Robyn ; Danse Rus-, 
tique, Moszkowski; ia) Impromptu, for Piano, (6) 
Valse Caprice, (c) Mazurka, G. B. Penny; Polonaise, 
Op. 18, Moszkowski; Concerto in C minor for Piano 
and Orchestra, Allegro—Larghetto—Allegretto, (Orches- 


that soon he was using the Clavier for his pupils, testing laws and rules which are only varied by the degree of t-ral parts taken upon Second Piano.) Mozart; 

Lw ito mnono tko nronioinn nf tLoir* . ...... T o rl tt ^ flnnrr fftw Qnivronn fi- Ponnw • T1 


by its means the precision of their touch, and training 
the fingers to a refinement of action which upon the 
piano it is difficult to obtain—the more difficult in pro¬ 
portion as the pupil is occupied with the music. This 


was some time ago. In one of the numbers of the American in the truest manner possible. For; this reason, the 


Musician, last spring, he has a letter giving an opinion 
extremely favorable to the Clavier. 

It is about three years since Mme. Rive-King told me 
that she depended upon this instrument to a very im¬ 
portant extent for doing her concert practice, and that 
by its ase her technic had reached a perfection which 
she had previously never been atfie to attain. Joseffy 
brought a Clavier with him when he last came to Chicago, 
and practiced upon it daily. Mr. Liebling found it in 
his room, and amused himself by testing its qualities. 


force used in observing them. Lad y>” for So,vra.io,G. B. Penny ; Scherzo in B flat 

Carefully selected editions of music should be used, four part 80Dg! Calkin . Tarantelle, Op, 13, No. 1, 
that the pupil’s artistic temperament may be developed Nicode ; Keiser March, for\two pianos, Wagner, 
in the truest manner possible. For this reason, the ivm af WMU ^ E Eogers and 

teacher s knowledge of the best editions published * A. F. Woodward ■ Directors. 

should be extensive. . . Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, Schubert; Novelette, Op. 

We frequently receive pupils, who technically are well 99) }* 0 . 9< Schumann ; Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1, Chopin ; 
advanced, but who are utterly ignorant of any idea of Largo, Handel; Gavotte, Popper; Traummeri, Sehu- 
phrasing. With such as these I think it well to begin mann ; One Morning, 0, So Early, Gatty; Menuet, Op 


teacher’s knowledge of the best editions published 
should be extensive. 

We frequently receive pupils, who technically are well 


——j ........ —— —.v——. . , . . , „ _ n , _ - 17, No. 2, Moszkowski; Polonaise, Op. 38,-Vieuxtemps-. 

brought a Clavier with him when he last same to Chicago, with the simplest forms, proceeding, of course, by more g erena( j e (f rom R u y Bias,) Wekerlin; Rondo, from 

and practiced upon it daily. Mr. Liebling found it in rapid degrees than with the beginner, through the Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1, Beethoven, 

his room, and amused himself by testing its qualities, various forma of composition, from a simple song-poem 

These are only a few of the indications I have had of the h , h d 80aata and f see ing to ., ifc that Pupils' Recital, Musical Department Christian Coll $ 
estimation in which this invention is held by musicians. , f . ,, ’ , , T ’ , • Columbia, Missouri. 0. H. Tiede, Director, 

In its present form the Practice Clavier consists of a each is thoroughly understood. In this way, care being m • n « 

keyboard of seven octaves, carefully regulated to a piano- taken to give work presenting slight technical difficul- Sonate Op. 13, Beethoven ; An Matin, Goddar 


1 


forte touch. The resistance which the keys of the 
pianoforte oppose to the finger has been carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Virgil, and found to consist of a certain 
percentage of friction, a percentage of weight, pure and 
simple, represented by the lead in the far end of the 
keys, and a spring resistance. The resistance is suscep¬ 
tible’ of regulation from two ounces up to twenty, 
whereby the player can avail himself of any weight of 


ties, a student can give almost his whole attention to 
the consideration of clear phrasing and accentuation. 
It is said that the elder Booth studied the Lord’s Prayer 
so carefully that he could move an audience to tears by 
its repetition, as no one before had ever been known 
to do.- So the music student should carefully study his 



touch he prefers. The average pianoforte touch is about phrasing, seeing that the melodies are well brought 
three to five ounces resistance. Mr. Virgil’s investiga- out, that the accompaniments are well balanced, and 
tiohs have led him to the conclusion that the success or ^ a ^ t, ke best effects possible are produced by the tempo 
non-success of fingers upon the piano keys is more a , 

matter of promptness and precision of movement than ru b&to. "• if 

.of actual force. Hence the Clavier is expressly designed There are a few valuable works on music published 
to promote quick and reliable movements of the fingers, that I should advise all pianoforte students to possess. 
This end is reached by means of clicks, produced by Among them are Christiani’s “Principles of Expres- 
metal contacts. 1 here are two of these clicks, one pro- . ,, ,, , ,> ltn tt j , i «„ • » \r 

dnced by the down stroke, the other by the up stroke. B10n ’ Mathews’ “How to Understand Music, M. 

They are available separately and together, or both may Lussy’s “ Musical Expression.”. 

be dispensed with. In the earlier stages of practice Mr. Teachers should early acquaint their scholars with the 
Virgil recommends the use of the up-clicks exclusively, nameSj an( j, as far as possible, the works of the great 

for he believes, and nearly all teachers will agree with >. f _, 

him. that the first important point to meet is the upward composers of the past; nor should they forget Jo do 
stroke of the finger. honor to those now living. We have many native ;com- 

His reason for this conclusion ia the following. The posers whose works we should be patriotic enough to 
piano, he says, concentrates attention upon the. down 8 t udy 

stroke, affording a tone fer every downward impact of -r, , , .,. „ . , , . > „ u 

the finger; as soon as one touch is completed, the Pupils who know nothing of musical analysis, should 

fingers are getting ready for another, and the pupiLis be taught the reason why a piece of music is either gooe; 
listening for another tone, meanwhile entirely neglecting 0 r bad. Very much of the music published is of the 
the upward movement. Hence the legato is very im- poore£jt sort . j do not think R the province of the 
perfect, lhe upward stroke ib often (made too soon, , , m, 

whereby no connection between succeisive tones is teacher to condemn without giving a reason. lhe 

effected. At other .times the finger lingers upon the keys better way is to turn the student away from the obnox- 
and the tones overlap. Hence, as already said, Mr- i OU a fashions which surround him. Unnecessary con- 

demnation always expoees a weak point in 


numuuu nyuiiu. it UCU I/UIS Uttlb Ul liUO IUUUU , , “ 

has become reasonably eatiafactory, he introduces the character. If,one does not know the reason ot tm 
down-clicks without the up-clicks. The attention is now J being good or bad, it is not his place : to-discuss theffi 


Columbia, Missouri. 0. H. Tiede, Director, 

Sonate Op. 13, Beethoven; An Matin,. Goddar 
Forebodings, Wallace; Sonate Op. 2, No. 3,Beelhove 
Pastorale, Scarlatti-Tausig; Garden of Roses, Gabrie 
Barcarolle, Bendei; Sonate Op. 26, Beethoven. 


Programme given by Musical Department of Ga/ridr„ : 

College, Lancaster , Ky.-, Raphael Koester, Director. 

Piano, Duett, Overture, “ Ruy Bias,” Mendelssohn ; "J; 

Piano, Two Vaises in A and D flat, Chopin; Vocal, 

“ Come Unto Me,” Coenen ; Violin, “La Fille • i-. 
ment,” Winner; Piano, Duett, 1 Wedding March,” 
Mendelssohn ; Piano, Ballade in E flat, Chopin ; Vocal, 
“Good Bye,” Tosti; Piano, Duett, “Preeiosa,” 
Alberti; Piano, “Edelweiss,” Lange; Violin, “La 
Dame Blanche,” Winner ; Piano, “ Spring Song,” Men¬ 
delssohn; Vocal, Two choruses for female voices, (a) 
“The Rosebud,” Schumann, (6) “ Wanderer’s Night i 
Song,” Rubinstein ; Piano, Concerto in D minor, Men¬ 
delssohn ; Vocal, Quartette, “ Good Night,” Pinsuti. 

Programme of Four Hands Music on Two Pianos. _ 
Wells College, Caryl Floris, Director. 

Prelude and Fugue in G, Op. 18, J. Vogt_;:Imprompt 
on a Theme of R Schumann, Op. 66. C. Remecke 
Songs, (a) “'Go, lovely Rose,” (6) ‘ The Throatl 
Maude V. White; Duo in Sonata, form, Op. 15, 
RheinbergerJ Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Op. 6, W 
B. Haynes; Sonata in E, Op. .17, A. Krause; Song, 
“The Children’s Kingdom.” J. Blumenthal; Rondeau 
Brillant, Op. 5, Schumann-Mohr. 

Recital at Shurtleff College, Upper 'Alton, IU. 

Le Trot du Cavalier, Spindler; Snow-flake, Cowen ; 

Gai Printemps. Durand ; Marionetta, Meyer-Helmund ; 
Duet from Faust, Gounod Loew Spring Sorg, Men¬ 
delssohn ; Dreams, StrelezkiThou Sublime Evening 
Star, Wagner-LoewValse Lente, Delibes; Mail 1 
I Fa iry Queen, Benedict ; In . Heavenly Love Abiding, 

1! Men<Felssohn. 

















SPECIALISTS IN MUSIC. 


B1 ,'i WIN CO > 


This is an age of concentration of energy and force. 
The short cut, air line, to wealth, fame, power, success, 
is the popular route. “ The Limited,” a term no longer 
applicable exclusively to the railway train, under another 
name, may be found in all branches of trade, manufac¬ 
ture, and the learned professions, dominating and con¬ 
trolling methods of work and study. The medical pro¬ 
fession have specialists in surgery and the various 
diseases to which humanity is subject. So, also, in the 
mechanical trades: where an apprentice formerly learned 
all the details of manufacture, he now learns but one. 
Thus in piano manufacturing we have the case makers, 
the action makers, the regulators, the polishers, the 
tuners, etc., some of these specialties being divided into 
sub-departments, each being independent of the others 
and operated by workmen specially trained to their 
special work. This plan has at last extended to the 
musical profession, especially in the large j cities, where 
may be found teachers of one particular instrument, to 
the exclusion of all others, while in vocal music we have 
specialists in respiration, tone formation, style, etc. 

Concentration seems to be the modern idea, and it 
must be acknowledged that there is much to be said in its 
favor. And yet there a?e conditions that in many cases 
render such special work impossible, especially in small 
towns and villages, where the clientage in any one de¬ 
partment of music is not large enough to insure the 
teacher an adequate support, But supposing that the 
highest degree of success is attainable only by concen¬ 
trating one’s powers upon the mastering of one particu¬ 
lar branch of music, is it wise to neglect the other 
branches? Let the specialists themselves answer the 
question. It will be found that those who have attained 
to distinction and prominence in any particular depart¬ 
ment have been diligent students in the whole field of 
musical science, covering both vocal and instrumental 
music, theory, composition, etc. The study of any one 
branch is an aid to the understanding of other branches. 
For example : in order to interpret a composition, either 
vocal or instrumental, one must necessarily know some¬ 
thing of the laws governing its construction. Misphras- 
ing (if I may-be allowed to use the term) will change the 
character of a composition so completely as to misrepre¬ 
sent the composer and make unintelligible jargon of 
that which, if properly performed, would be found to 
contain connected ideas so woven together as to form a 
beautiful tone picture or poem. It is as though we 
should undertake to read a quotation without regard to 
the pauses, thereby changing the meaning of the author. 
Thus, if we take the sentence, “ Webster, said Calhoun, 
was a great statesman,” and should read it without ob¬ 
serving the commas, .the sense would be changed com¬ 
pletely, for instead of Calhoun making the statement 
regarding Webster, the latter would be understood to 
convey the idea that in his—Webster’s—estimation, Cal¬ 
houn was a great statesman. 

I would emphasize the fact that nothing short of a 
thorough knowledge of musical form and phrasing will 
enable one to play intelligibly; therefore, no matter 
what department one may choose for a specialty, it is in¬ 
dispensable that there should be some knowledge of 
harmony and composition- And it is of equal impor¬ 
tance that one should have ’at least a working as well as 
a theoretical knowledge of vocal music based upon the 
movable Do system , for it is wonderfully helpful to an in¬ 
telligent understanding of tone relation. Modulations 
become intelligible, and the player, recognizing a new 
tonic; readily adapts himself to the change and reads 


well,” a truism, however, that, when applied to musical 
culture, will not hold good. A musician may be equally 
proficient la the Various branches of the art. Mendels¬ 
sohn was famous for his piano and organ playing, ex¬ 
celled as a conductor, and was one of the world’s 
superior composers. - Handel was equally versatile in 
musical accomplishment. In fact, all the most eminent 
musicians of any age have been noted for their breadth 
of culture. I knew, a man some years ago, an amateur, 
by the way, who carried this idea of “one thing at a 
time ” so far m to insist that no on© c6uld play four parts 
on the u t im« im ind do it v 11 1 i order 

to carry out his theory (1 lirec - church 

chc ii had foi r dint inuia e melodeoi s bt ! <? eacl im 
strument having a key-board of about an octave and a 
half, up m u < pei .. nei era! itl e hand, 
while manipulating the bellows hanging beneath the keys 
with the other. Each of these instruments was played 
by an independent performer, one playing the soprano, 
one the alto, one the tenor, and one the bass. I hap¬ 
pened to be present at an evening service, and was in¬ 
vited to preside at one of the instruments. Musical 
cranks undoubtedly still exist, but it is hardly probable 
that such an instance of ignorance, prejudice and con¬ 
ceit could be duplicated in this present day, certainly not 
again on the banks of the Hudson, and less than a hun¬ 
dred miles from New York. That was before the advent 
of educational music journals and the dissemination of 
healthful musical literature. Musical ideas have since 
then broadened, and the specialist of to-day, in the mod¬ 
ern acceptation of the term, is a person of broad—cul¬ 
ture, thoroughly equipped for his particular work. He 
who would excel must dig deep. Only a good founda¬ 
tion will support a lofty structure, and nothing short of 
a broad and thorough education will make a thorough 
musician. 


HEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HELPS AND HUTS 


Primer op Musical Forms. W. S. B. Mathews. Ar¬ 
thur P. Schmidt, Publisher. 

This small volume of eighty-eight pages is fairly to be 
acknowledged as the clearest, simplest and at the same 
time soundest and most philosophical text-book on the 
subject of Form yet published in English. Its exposi-. 
tion of fundamental principles, while it will doubtless be 
improved and enlarged at some future time, is never¬ 
theless, clear and consistent. The book is especially 
strong in its presentation of the pure instrumental forms; 
in the^xposition and illustration of the development 
of motives into phrases, of phrases into sections, of 
sections into periods, of periods into period-groups, and 
so on to the most elaborate forms. The illustrations 
are apt and ample. And the book has this inestimable 
advantage over-even the best translations we have of the 
best German works, that it is originally written in a 
clear, favorable, expressive English style, and the book 
is readable as well as instructive. It is incomparably 
better, for all purposes of instruction, than Pauer’s, Ous- 
ley’s or any of our crabbed German-English text-books. 
It ought to be in the hands of every writer, teacher and 
pupil. J. C. F. 

Eight Fugues from J. S. Bach’s “ Well-tempered 
Clavichord” with Analytical Expositions in 
Color and Appended Harmonic Scheme. By Ber- 
kardus Bockelmann. A. P. Schmidt, Publisher, 
Boston. 

Hereafter, there can be no possible excuse for anjrj 
student neglecting to master the intricacies of fugues 
given in an edition in which subject, answer, counter- 
subject and all modifications of them are made visible 
to the-eye by color, or in the case of the most com¬ 
plicated ones, not only by their different color, but 
by the use of diamond-shaped notes for one theme. 
The subject and answer are always printed in red 
notes; the counter-subject in green, the body of the 
fugue is in black. Changes of intervals in repetition 
of the subject or answer are marked with a star. The 
fingering is carefully indicated. 


Superior ability in any particular department, then, 
should include a comprehensive course of Btudy, one 
embracing collateral branches, thereby laying a broader 
foundation for professional work. The narrow-minded 
teacher must necessarily produce one-sided, undevel¬ 
oped pupilsil We have often heard it said that “ a per¬ 
son cannot do more than one thing at a time and do it 


; In learning an art, as in most things, the first lessons 
are everything. 

If possible, encourage the tpupil to find out the right 
way by his own thinking 

In selecting pi 3 fo: the pupil have alte nately n© 

It is better, if possible, to have a certain hour in the 
day for regular practice.— Theodore S, Crane. 

It should be told to the pupil from the beginning that 
to be afrau^of difficulties is to be cowardly.— Thomas 
Tapper 

Slow practice not.only corrects faults that have already 
been made, but prevents the making of new ones.— Flora 
M. Hunter. 

Nerve and muscle must be so perfectly subordinate to 
thought and feeling, that the slightest shades of variance 
may be clearly expressed.— C. B. Cady. 

Do not allow any one to invade your study time. You 
have set it aside for one purpose; see that you employ 
it for that purpose.— Thomas Tapper. 

Don’t bring the weight of the arm and stiffened wrist 
to help the strength of the fingers in finger passages. 
Play with the strength of the fingers alone. All else 
must be loose and easy.— T. G. Jeffers. 

Too much arm force has spoiled many a player ; and 
we may add many a piano. There is nothing more un¬ 
musical than the constant forcing of a piano beyond its 
capacity.-— Theodore S. Crane. 

Don’t avoid playing before people. On the con¬ 
trary, seek opportunity of doing so ; even if it be only 
one of your own family. It is in this way alone that 
you can acquire confidence and true mastery.— T. C. 
Jeffers. 

The greatest care and consideration should enter into 
laying the foundation of a musical education, and for 
this very reason there should be more teachers who are 
willing to devote themselves to elementary musical edu¬ 
cation in particular.— Thomas Tapper. 

Constant and tireless practice will hardly serve to reach 
a proper end unless the physical relaxation of the body is 
not lost sight of. Abstain from protracted and fatiguing 
practice, and do not neglect daily exercise in the fresh 
air.— G. S. Ensel. 

The lepito touch is the one necessary for ordinary fin¬ 
ger passages. A strict legato cannot be executed with 
a stiff wrist, for the whole of the hand thus becomes, as it 
were, one big finger, with which legato scale passages are 
out of the question ; there being no means of connecting 
the tones.— Jeffers. 

Play a right difficult passage, in any given piece, 
through a hundred or more times in succession, and 
think complacently that each time is a drop toward fill¬ 
ing an empty vessel. He who does and thinks thus, 
without allowing his energies to stagnate, may become a 
virtuoso.— From the German. 

The object of turning the hand outward, is to favor 
the third and fourth fingers and give them a higher fall 
when they are lifted. This strengthens them very much.. 
It also looks verv much prettier when the outer edge of 
the hand is high, and one of Deppe’s grand mottoes is 
“ When it looks pretty, then it is right.”— Amy Fay. 

Always keep at hand on your piano some music 
paper, so that you may jot down whatever short passages 
you find difficult in your non-technical work. From 
these passages invent short etudes or simple finger exer¬ 
cises. By practicing these, you thoroughly familiarize 
both mind and hand with the peculiarity *f the idiom,— 
Thomas Tapper. _ 

The playing of concerted music for the piano and 
other instruments may well be called invaluable. It 
wields, perhaps, the most potent of all influences in 
rounding and developing the young musician. It gives 
him steadiness of rhythm, readiness of resource, and that 
power of Sympathetically aiding and accommodating him¬ 
self to the musical feeling of the players withWhom he 
may be performing.— T. C. Jeffers. ’ 


_ _ is carefully indicated. The accompanying 

with ease and fluency that which otherwise would be oh-1 8 ®P®5 a ^'i harmonic scheme analyzes the chord structure 

^-4jQL_th© fugue completely. The notes and remarks are 
BCure * • 1 'clear and helpful. In short, Mr. Bockelmann has pro¬ 

duced an edition for students not only unequalled here¬ 
tofore, but apparently unsurpassable as a help to the 
intelligence. And the publisher has done the editor foil 
justice. The type is clear and large, and the presswork 
excellently done. J. C. F. 


Read books by authors, of great heart and soiiU— 
Thomas Tapper. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Co. have issued the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Notice. —Oni&ndi after April 1st, 1891, the prices on 
all styles of the Practice Clavier will be advanced $5.00, 
making the-list.price of Style B, $55.00 ; Style 0, $80.00; 
Style D, $90.00; Style E, $100.00. It has been the 
policy of the Clavier Co. to spare neither pains nor ex¬ 
pense to make the Clavier as perfect an instrument of 
its kind as it iB possible to make. 

One of the latest improvements is the extension of the 
compass of the instrument to octaves, in all styles 
except the style B, which is five octaves. 

The demand for the instrument has steadily increased, 
and the necessity for it to the teacher, pupil and home 
has been established beyond question. 






MEaci(Ei[s’jjoirum. 

[Teachers are invited to send The Etude short letters on subjects 
of general interest to the profession, such as studio experiences, 
vays of working and practical deas.] 

A STUDIO EXPERIENCE. ^ |” 

I had a young man a pupil of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and superior talent in music, who had, 
unfortunately, fora first teacher a man who drives from 
village to village, giving lessons in music at twenty-five 
cents each. This to show what kind of a teacher he was. 

For many months I used every endeavor to get this 
pupil t 1 gh wc 5ut, with the innei notes 
of his pieces, and especially in whatever was given 'for 
the left hand, as well as with complicated passages of 
time, his practice seemed comparatively useless. As he 
was making a specialty of music, I sought to show him 
how entirely fruitless would be his study and its attend¬ 
ant expense, because of the “ hit or miss style ” of his 
practice, although there was evident sincerity in his 
efforts. ■ 

• He endured what ^finally came to be severe scoldings 
and biting sarcasms, and tried by some indefinite way to 
correct himself. No improvement was discernible until 
I told him in detail how to go about it—which was to 
take a phrase and go through it so slowly as to make no 
.mistake, until he thought he knew it; then he must play 
it three times in Succession without the slightest mis¬ 
take, meantime setting a high ideal for himself, and 
being as self-critical as he could ; not only seeing what 
and how to play, but actually observing whether he per¬ 
formed every detail'absolutely correct. 

This idea was new to him. He had never had it 
explained to him before, and I, supposing that every 
student of music had inventive genius enough to find it 
out for himself, had not recommended it. The result 
was that,-,notwithstanding many years of false playing, 
in a remarkably short time he could perform as accu¬ 
rately as any exact teacher could require. C. W. L. 

MAKE YOUR MUSIC A MEANS OF HAPPINESS. 

When you rise in .the morning, form a resolution to 
make the day.a happy one to a fellow creature. It is 
■ easily done. Play a piece that you particularly like to a 
friend or stranger (yea, a misanthrope or beggar), or 
one that he or she may like. Yon will be so delighted 
with the result of making another happy that you can¬ 
not fail to feel happy for it yourself. And that is what 
music is for. Music is the quickest and most ready 
means of procuring happiness known 1 And by what 
exalted means you have accomplished this! Music is 
the art of making happiness. “It is the gymnastic of 
the feelings, 1 ’ bringing into play emotions which other¬ 
wise would never dawn. Music is productive of heroic, 
religipus, poetic, joyful and loving, sentiments. It is 
refining and peacemaking. Franklin Sonnekalb. 

THE AGE LIMIT IN THE ACQUIREMENT OF TECHNIC. 

In one of the recent “ Letters to Teachers,” Mr. 
Mathews says: “If you want to’be a concert-player, 
as concert-playing now goes, you must be able to play 
the most difficult compositions that exist by the time you 
are sixteen; then, if you have good teaching interpreta¬ 
tion^ yon may become a first-class artist.” 

In some of my reading from standard musical works, 
in more than one instance, I have seen it stated that 
flexibility and the standard forms of technique should 
be conquered by the time a student is twenty years of 
age ; but all teachers of experience know that students 
above that age make rapid progress in technic, provided 
the hand is not too closely knit and rigid. 

There is not one pnpil in thousands who arrives at the 
standard set by Mr. Mathews in his prescribed time. 
There are pupils who have genius for technic, and also 
others who have genius for bringing out the inner mean¬ 
ing of music; and the latter, with the good brain that 
ordinarily accompanies that power, can perform all that 
first-class music demands. Of course, this means after 
a reasonable^amount of study and practice. I think the 
majority of teachers of experience, who are competent 


to form a judgment on this matter, will scarcely place the 
limit at twenty years. - • 

I know one fine concert pianist who played but easy 
music, and that indifferently, at nineteen, who has since • 
that time made a name for himself in the foremost 
ranks of living pianists. It is useless to take a few of 
the exceptionally gifted ones, and attempt to make their 
phenomenal success a model for common mortals. • If 
the pupil has genius for music, and the greater genius 
for hard work, he may aim as high in the art as he likes, 
with the confident hope that he may attain the goal of 
I is ambition, notwithstanding he c? nn it * lay the most 
difficult music by the time he is sixteen years of age. 

'^1': A-- : j. jTifo W. ; i/ifo! 

J ON MINOR SCALES. • 

s From many years’ experience in teaching, I have 
obtained better results in getting my pupils interested in. 
their scales if I teach them their theory and underlying 
principles. After a pupil has a thorough knowledge of 
the major scales, of their steps, half-steps, signatures 
and fingering, he should be taught the relative minora, 
and be required to write them in their three different 
forms: the harmonic, melodic and combined or mixed 
form. In these minor scales they should learn the order 
of steps and half-steps for each form, and be able to 
construct any of these'scales by beginning on a given 
letter. In writing them, they should place the signa¬ 
tures, and then write the scales again, placing the cor¬ 
rect accidentals agaijnst the proper note. 

There is a great gain in classifying and giving the 
theory of what the pupil is studying. We all know that 
young people are animated interrogation points ; but we 
sometimes forget in our teaching that they are just as 
much interested in knowing the whys and wherefores of 
all they study in the art of music. ■ «- 

In scale practicing, correct fingering must- be insisted 
upon-, and the underlying reason should be explained. 
The hand must learn to pass the thumb under the third 
and then the fourth fingers alternately, and to pass the 
third finger over the thumb, and then the fourth. No 
one ever pjays runs with facility until the hand automati¬ 
cally makes these alternate passes. 

The writer has found that, if pupils are shown music 
of different grades, in which runs predominate, and if 
pieces of this class are played to them, they at once 
appreciate the fact that scales are a necessity, especially 
when they know that, by learning the major and minor 
scales, a large part of all music is already mastered. 

_ L. T. C. 

THE STRING-OEGAN. 

According to the German of the Leipziger Tag&s Anzeiger. 

BY C. W. GRIMM. 

On the 29th of December, 1890, the first exhibition of a 
highly interesting new music-instrument, called String- 
organ (Saiten-orgel) took place before a number of 
mnsicians and experts, in the editorial rooms of the 
Zeitschrift fuer Instrumentenbaur. The inventor, Mi\ C. 
Guembel, a civil engineer, has solved in this first trial- 
instrument one of the most interesting problems in the 
manufacture of instruments, namely, to*cause strings to 
sound by means of compressed air. The peculiarly 
beautiful tone (klang), which in its volume and sustain¬ 
ing qualities has so strong a resemblance to the church- 
organ as to deceive, and which has in the higher registers 
a charming, effect never heard before, aroused the 
universal admiration of those present. The instrument 
is a combination of piano and string-organ. Back of 
every string there is a metal tongue; if the bellows are 
put into operation by means of treadles, the air streams 
over the tongue, the latter gets into vibration (but does 
not sound itself) and puts the string into motion, thereby 
causing it to generate that wonderful organ-like tone. 
One can put the hammer-action of the piano simultane¬ 
ously into operation and thus produce alternately or at 
the same time piano-tones and string-organ-tones. The 
invention is unquestionably the most important one 
which has been made for many years. 


ABOUT PIANISTS’ OEAMP. 


BY IE SET G Hi N 5H1 FT, a D. 

Dear Etude , 

Last summer I injured my hands in practicing tech¬ 
nics. At that time they pained me. greatly .through the 
region of the knuckles, and there was a feeling of in¬ 
tense weakness in them. Now they are not quite so had. 

I have been told by doctors that it is rheumatism, caused 
by a strain .of the ligaments of the hands. I am not 
subject to rheumatism. I have bathed them in warm 
water, and in/water with a little alcohol in it. Think¬ 
ing that your attention might have been called at some 
previous time to similar cases, and that^you might know 
of some remedy, I now write you. Can you give me 
any advice ? Will they be strong enough to take music 
lessons this spring? Should I rest them entirely from 
practice ? How long will it take them to be good and 
strong? Please reply and oblige, m. d. 

These cases of pianists’ cramp are so constantly pre¬ 
senting themselves all over the country that it is singular 
that reputable physicians can still consider them as 
rheumatic or local. It is now pretty well understood 
that headache is not often a local difficulty, but in most 
cases is caused by or reflected from a disordered liver, 
stomach, or other remote organ ; but the people have 
not yet learned that neuralgic pains and difficulties aris¬ 
ing from loss of power, are also reflex wherever they 
occur. Rheumatism is not caused by strains, and a' 
strain of ligaments in ordinary piano practice is well 
nigh inconceivable. Fingers may be put into gymnastic 
machines or made to work against resistance in such a 
way as might strain muscles, tendons or ligaments, but 
ordinary piano keys could hardly strain even th'e 
youngest students’ hands. . 

Bat the nerve power by which muscles are moved can 
be and often is exhausted, and the cry of the nerve for 
i food and rest is usually expressed by pain at the over¬ 
worked part, or else by weakness, paralysis, cramp or 
spasm. The expression is local, because the nerve is 
made and' arranged to express itself at its point of 
application, but the trouble is at the nerve center in the 
spinal column. All the local treatment in the world will 
do no .good in such cases, except that by bandaging, 
bathing and otherwise “ doctoring” the hands they are 
often secured the needed rest, which nature utilizes as 
her opportunity to heal the spine. 

Judicious treatment of these cases cannot be under¬ 
taken at a distance or by the patient himself. Rest will 
in time cure them unaided, but it is a slow process, re¬ 
quiring usually many months ; and absolute rest of the 
centers involved is well nigh impossible to secure at the 
patient’s home. It must be rest from sewing, writing and 
all hand and arm work, to be efficient. Fomentations, 
medicated plasters, ice, selected and chemically pre¬ 
pared foods, attention to the outlets for waste products, 
particularly through skin and bladder, and the building 
up of other departments of the nervous system are the 
items a physician would direct in effecting a prompt 
cure of these cases, but all such measures require to be 
adapted to the patient, applied as needed in the progress 
of the case, and always administered to, not by, the in¬ 
valid. 

Your fingers will not be strong enough to take music 
lessons in the spring. You should rest them absolutely 
from practice until two or three months at least after 
they are .entirely free from pain and seem well. Yon 
should consult a physician, but you should not put the 
case into the hands of one-who calls the trouble rheu¬ 
matism, or who proposes to cure it -by medicines taken 
by the mouth alone. Your best plan will be to go to a . 
reputable sanatorium and take treatment as a 
patient. . _ 

“-Man is so inclined to give himself up to what is 
common, and the sense of what is beautiful and perfect 
is so easily blunted in the mind and thought, that to feel 
and appreciate the beautiful must be by .all means re¬ 
tained ; for none can afford to dispense with such enjoy¬ 
ment, and it is only because men are not accustomed tq 
the enjoyment of what is good, that so many men find 
- pleasure in what is common and tasteless it it is but new. 
Every day one should at least hear a little song, read a 
good poem, and gaze .upon a fine picture, and, if it be - 
possible, speak a few sensible words.”— Goethe. 





















Froip the same journal, in an article on the playing of a hard-earned victory by the sheer force of the truth. 

X. Scharwenka, we quote the following : A But the “ sins of other people will not make us rigbfc= 

His playing is built upon a larger basts than Is often found. He eous.” Are we AmericansJholding out a helping hand 
plays with breadth, passion and fire; his phrasing is large, and com- to our young and rising composers? Are we doing 

preheimive, and at the same time refined and artistic, for at no time i__ tt. _ « • , , . . , . 

, , „ .... , . , ’ . .. , better than has Vienna / At least we recognize our duty 

does he allow any display of virtuosity to interfere with the regular . . . . 6 . i J 

development of the work. His concerto gives plenty of opportunity the premises, as shown in the action of th e M. T. N. 

for technical displuy.but Mr.Scharwenka set a noble example when A., A Society for the Promotion of Musical Art, in its 

lie reduced all this to one consecutive scheme, in which symmetry Choral and Concert Fund, for the production of works 

of form and cclor predominated over sensational effects ' b American composers, with the lid of an Orchestra 

.Kerr Scharwenka is a thoroughly artistic- performer, in whom w© - , 

w»wwnkfi.. , fiT»4; mnnSrtiftn. onrl i.hfi TT!a fnnA .‘.'...•.' 


WORTHY OF COMMENT 


THE CLIMAX OF A PHBASR 
When a pupil has his piece so well learned that there 
are no difficulties of time, fingering or notes, he should 
give his attention to the phrasing. He should take the 
first division of the piece" and seek out the beginning 
and ending of each phrase by listening to the “ ques¬ 
tions and ans srs; ” these he should mark with a pencil, 
with a V at the point where the one ends and the other 
begins. Next, he should play each phrase to find its 
greatest point of intensity, the note or chord that seems 
t© mean or say the most, on which the foregoing part 
of the phrase seems to depend for its effectiveness. 
Having found this lie should crescsrtdo from the first 
note of the phrase, which must be more or less accented, 
till be arrives at the climax point, which must receive 
the special accent of the entire phrase. This does not 
mean that no other note is to be accented, for the accent 
required by the rhythm must receive due attention. The 
climax of a phrase 1.8 near its end or its last note; in. the 
latter case it is a long note, and the climax is usually 
one of the longer notes of the phrase. Not infrequently 
flag phrases are'divided into two sections, but this need 
au8e no difficulty* foi they are clearly discernible. 
“Home Sweet Home ” shows the sections especially' 
clear. 

■ There is a striking similarity between music and rhet¬ 
oric, which is well expressed in the following 


WISDOM OF MANY 


respect. His touch is always musical, no matter how heavy he may The most important thing is for the musician to refine 
be playing; fc %« sat< is especi 11 * n > iceable for refinement and tl e inner ear —-Schumann 

beauty of tone, but if; is in legato or cantabile movements that the The conscientious minuteness of Clara Schumann’s 
full charm of bis artistic style is apparent; here he makes every preparations for public performances Has often been re¬ 
note sing softly and melodiously and with infinite sympathy, as was ' marked. —Liszi, ” 

heani in ,ie t>rief Ads j lo . pisode. Musicians must learn to take practical views of art life. 

Teachers should show their pupils' how to listen to Whether they will or not the world will force them to 

their own playing, and how to criticise it and apply the l® arn hard lesson of life. 

above standards to their own work. The above also Students must rid themselves of the notion that talent 
give, a standard bj which the pupil can judge the play 

ing of artists. Read, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 

ttttf.t j.F fiTTT aT. fiTTT.Tri RB 1 . Ff>T}r T F.A fTTT RTiq take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 

w sigh and f onsi 3-. r .—-Lor „ Bacan. 

Continued thought on any worthy subject will bring „ 0ne must dive for tbat which - lies in the depths . 

about desirable results. This is one of the strong points ^hat floats, on the surface every wave carries forward 

in the utility of the Music Teachers’ Associations ; what and the children use it for a plaything.” 
is heard there sets the teachers to thinking, and this leads “ Those things that we know three-fourths well, we 
to applying the results to their own work, much to the not know at all. To know anything thoroughly, even 
Itia true that the arrangement of words in a sentence depends benefifc 0 f their pupils, and consequently to themselves. nine-tenths of it is not sufficient. Olauport. 
ewhat upon the thought of the writer or speaker, or a certain , , , , , .. . .. , “ Strong will power, with an innate desire for learning, 

; definite idea to which all the words in a sentence bear a relation. Anotner great lac or in tne same line is well expressed bas been the'means of elevating many to eminence who 
There is thought in music as well as in language, and in every in the following by Aug. G. Reichert:— did not possess any particular natural talent.”— A. 

iin or passage of good music there is a certain and definite idea, “ The use, value and importance of treatises on music, Hennes. __ 

hichall the notes hear a relation, just as truly as all the words in a. and 0 f g 0od musical periodicals , have always been under- “Accustom yourself to think music freely in your 
Constructed sentence bear a relation to the thought which they ^ ^ ve teachers ^ ought to make the most mind, without the aid of a piano. In this way only will 

' _ ,, . j ,, the mental fountains flow and gush with ever increasing 

ctead the following, leaving out the word “ambition,” of them, namely, those in the smaller towns and colleges, c i earne88 and purity.”-— ScJmmann. 

i it will be evident that this is the climax word of where pupils do not have the desirable advantage of Classical music lives on through the years because it 

i sentence: “ How, like a mounting devil in the heart, hearing much good music ; where concerts are few, and means something ; because there is thought in it. Music 

es the unrein’d ambition.” Notice the importance those generally given by the pupils themselves.” that means nothing, that has no thought in it, does not 

the word “you” or “failures,” in the following: - th VIENNA MUSICAL a PP er ' 

■»., , - ,, T ,.f ib Vienna musical. We all differ in our-love-for nature because we are 

Jther men . fmlures can never save you. In hke Americans have a tendenev to over-eetimate the different. It is the same in art. We discove. 

inner play a passage of music leaving out the climax We Americans nave a tendency to over estimate tne beauty -^ ben we know bow to look for it; otherwise we 

the phrase, and thus prove the necessity of accented advantages that Germany can give us in mnsic, and to do not fi nd it, yet it exists .—Thomas Tapper. 

max points. under-estimate home musical privileges. True, Ger- “Mere acquired knowledge belongs to us like a 

THE WORLD’S REQUIREMENTS many gave the world Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, wooden leg and wax nose. Knowledge attained bj 

» Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, means of thinking resembles our natural limbs, and is 

Teacher.- I am sorry that you have so neglected w ' and other ce le b rated musicians, and has sent theonly kind that really belongs to as.”-Schopenhauer. 
ur practice and the instructions so many times reiter- music teacbers to all parts of tbe worid> The German- A teacher will never succeed in making a pupil ap 
id as to the necessity of accuracy for when yon played Austrian ci Vienna, calls her8e lf the “ Musical Centre P^ciate the many resources of sound the differenl 
3 other evening for those friends of your sister, you ,, w , . , .... , . effects of tone, thecharacter of accentuation, the varietj 

uck so man, false notes and plnjed in snch broken ° f *>» W ‘> rid >’ bnt let ns take a look at tins clarm. of shadings, if he kimself does not unite example and 
. . , , Mr. Gericke has returned to Yienna at the right moment to do precept .—he Louppey. 

unsea y >nie a ey were ,,,t y\,,„ some missionary work, if the conclusions of a touring American are Every mind mast know the whole lesson for itself 

Harry.—‘H mI That’s just the way in this world, valued, who says: “ 


Vienna, with a population of 1,000,000 inhabi- 
ght, tants, kno,ws nothing of popular symphony Concerts, where the 
rom m33563 could be musically educated and refined. The few attempts 
ever made in this direction have invariably failed, partly for lack of 
interest on the part of the public, and worse, because of a strong 
yon feeling of jealousy, or rather enmity, on the part of the Philhar- 
p as monies. In view of this, I dare say that in no large city on the 
Continent are masterpieces of musical literature so little known to 
® ’ the public at large as in Vienna.”— Musical Herald. 

lor 

Furthermore, Mr. William Mason has said, since his 
8ee recent trip to Europe, “ That he heard more poor piano- 
yon playi n g there than he ever did in America.” 

This is the pity that hardly knew that there was such 
a man as _ 

buried in forgetfulness for a hundred years. 

lake knew Handel during his life, and has given his works 

’rom but scanty recognition since his death, 

cent suffer for want of the necessaries of existence, and buried 

him injthe Potter’s field, in an unknown grave, 

tech- bnt a feeble welcome to Beethoven, and noon forgot him 

point w ^ e listening to the ear-tickling melodies of Italian 

ty of composers", and let him die in neglect. It gave but a 

quickly fading attention to Weber, until other cities had 

e was made hk-oppras so popular that they could no longer be 

musf ne g^ ec ^ e< ^- I* let that transcendent genius, Schubert, 

army live in her midst entirely unknown, and let him die in 

h his direst want, to be buried by the charity of a few friends; 

ianis- b ut ten years later this city began to erect a monument 

moms b j g f ame a ft er Schumann had discovered him to them 
ite of • 7 

piano rla the immortal Ninth Symphony of “ Heavenly l^nm- 

■ >oth and nail ’ till he w » 


of his hands, and that his intelligence must be the guide 
of those hands, I am sure we Would hear less stuttering 
and stammering from the music speech-makers we all 
know.— Thomas Tapper. 

There is what has been called by some, “ Hearing 
with your eyes,” that is, toi_look at written or printed 
music in silence while the melodies and harmonies of 
Bach during his lifetime, and let his works lie '^e piece flow through the mind|COfrectly _and clearly, 

j, and with much the same sat> fa.uon realized in perusing 

t never ; Q the same manner the daily papers or other reading 
matter.— Theodore T. Crane. 

It let Mozart | - ' ~ . ---- - 

. TALENT AND GENIUS. - 

It gave | . - : . 

There have been a great many comparisons drawn 
between genius and talent; genius, it seems to ns, is to a 
great extent “ a law unto itself,” and is really a great 
capacity for taking pains. In thedong run talent, which 
also indicates a capacity for hard work without perhaps 
the brilliant results of geniuB, is fully as important id its 
own sphere as geniuB is in its sphere. Talent is possessed 
by the majority of persons, genius by very few of the 
minority; but much practical good is accomplished by 
talent which is not attained by genius, and it is therefore 
a question whether talent is not of as much ubc in the 
world as genius is. Talent is more practical than genius 
when considered as a gift of the individual, and includes 
a capacity for plodding which in some instances is pro¬ 
ductive of as good if not better results than genius. 


bers.” It fought Wagner, 
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“Qn Wings qf Light 5 / will give the pupil a musical application of.Wm. Mason’s Two Finger Touch 
as taught in “Touch and Technic’’ which see, Exercises, numbers 3, 5 and T, especially number 7 .The 
pupil should count four eighths to a measure, and at first go slowly, giving careful attention to an ex¬ 
act use of the Two Finger Touch. When the piece is well learned, let the tempo be fast but not so rap¬ 
id as to .in the least interfere with a perfect application of this invaluable touch. In fact, this touch 
is to be* made perfectly and kept so on every note of the pieces Before beginning this piece the ed¬ 
itor would strongly advise that the pupil read the pages of letter-press in the above mentioned work 
that he may have a clear ideal of this indispensible touch. 


Edited by C.W.LANDON. 


C ONCONE, Op 30, No. 9. 


Allegretto Animate, m.m. J. 112. 





a) Slip the fingers inward towards the palm of the hand somewhat, lettings the hand be loose, and 
especially draw in the fifth finger for the end note of the groups, but do not make the tone tod feud, 
t)) Strike these chords with the finger staccato touch, that is, slide the fingers towards the palm with 
a quick sweeping movement from the middle joint, the second joint, at the same time let there be 
a slight stroke from the wrist, the combined movements to be with loose and relaxed wrists, hands 
and fingers. 

C) The accompaniment chords are to be somewhat staccato throughout, except at the beginning and 
end of the piece, where the curved Bnes^indicate that the left hand has melodic value. For this 
half staccato touch, feel down the keys rather than strike them, letting the fingers pass inward ca¬ 
ressingly towards the palm. 


Copyright. lSBi+by Theo.Pre**cr. 



























































































































































































The phrasing* is marked with a horizontal line, as, r —-,and the Ped. with the following- 

market———-1 Caution! Study this piece from its mechanical point for perfect technic. When 

learned you will have a pleasing- piece that has been well’ worth your labor. 

Concone,0p.3V, No.9. 
































































































































M. uon Op. 14,-No. 2. 

r~“’* - -rri . • 



This piece is a lyric gem of rarest beauty. A piece of music that 
has something to say, and says it in a most poetical, as well as- 
impressive manner. It is full of pleading and longing, of a. delicate 
entreaty and pure desire. This is especially noticeable in passages 
from measures 16 to 20, and 80 to 36. 

The player will need to listen intently for the many delicate 
and shadowy effects, but not until after the piece ceases to have any 
technical difficulties. If the student has been naturally endowed 
with a fine taste, or has one well cultivated, he will find a careful 
study of this piece intensely delightful. 

The demi-staccato notes and chords need to be felt rather than 
struck down; in fact, touch is an important element in the artistic 
rendering of this beautiful composition. There is an almost constant 
singing legato, with the demi-staccato throughout the piece. 

This composition is written in both the thematic and lyrical 
styles. It is made up of three motives, 

1 L J5 J> No - 2 - I ? No - 3 * J 1 

l ■ 

From these three motives or germs, the piece is mostly constructed, 
yet its character is lyric, rather than thematic. See A, B and C. 

Music written in f time usually has a well marked rhythmic 
swing, two accents in a measure, and pieces in this time are usually 
performed fast enough to clearly indicate these accents to the lis¬ 
tener, thus presenting a distinctly wave-like, or swinging effect. 
In this piece, however, the time is not fast, and in many passages 
this rhythmical swing is broken by syncopation. The motive No. 1 
predominates, and needs to be made clear to the listener. There is 
a great deal of demi-staccato in the accompaniment. Minute atten¬ 
tion should be given to accenting, more or less, the first note of each 
slur, also the phrasing needs to be clearly indicated with its sections, 
and phrases, or “ questions and answers.” The many expression 
marks must in no way be neglected; the many ties of the composi¬ 
tion are to be strictly observed, for they are of special importance in 
a rhythmic sense. The piece also abounds in marked and sudden 
transitions of power, and in conspicuous dissonances. The tempo 
should be rubato in nearly every phrase, but not too much so, and 
here it might be said that a true tempo rubato requires that what is 
gained by accelleration, must be compensated for by a retardando 
and vice versa, or in other words the general movement of the time 
is to be unbroken, and.if a crescendo is accellerated, its di min uendo 
must be correspondingly slower. 

Beginning with measure 8, the melody is in the bass as fax as 
measure 16. The answering motive, which is motive No. 3, found 
in measures 1, 5, 8, 9,11,13,15,16,17,-18,19, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27, 32, 
33 and 34, needs to be made clear, yet not over prominent. - 

The two halves of the melody in measures 1, 3, 5, 7,17,19, 23, 
25, 27, 32, to 34, being alike, or in the same time, requires tha t the 
second half of each should be crescendo. Reiterations must be 
louder unless otherwise marked, to avoid monotony, and also to 
express the inner content of the-piece. 

The groups of sixteenth notes in measures 4,10,12,14,16,18,26, 
31, must crescendo to the third note, as indicated by the swell marks. 


The short: runs in the bassISfleasures 8,10,12,14, should cres¬ 
cendo to the first count of the next measure, which first note must 
be accented. Any short group of notes is like an adjective—as the 
words sweet, red, fair, which, unless they qualify a noun, have no 
meaning, but if you speak of a sweet, red, fair apple, we have 
words that express an idea. Such groups of notes are always to be 
crescendo to the first long note following; this long note to be 
the climax of the group. Measures 2, 6, 24, 28 and 29, are climax 
measures of the piece. The heavy accents are to fall on the 4th 
count of these measures. , 

The quarter notes of the melody in measures 1, 4, 5, 6,16,17, 

18,19, 23, 26, 27, 30, to 37, must be clearly brought out with the 
pulling, or clinging touch, and in no case must there be any blurring 
or muddling from the careless and clumsy use of the pedal; in fact, 
there is but little pedal needed or allowable in the entire piece. 

The use of the pedal is indicated by the following character, 

l____j which shows the exact place where the pedal should be 

pressed and released. 

In many of the pedal markings, the pedal is used simply to 
help the hands to an easier execution of the required legato. 

D. Do not play both the D and E in measure 6, with the thumb, 

but with the thumb and second finger, that there may be an even 
arpeggio effect. Let there be a moment’s complete silence in meas¬ 
ure 30. • 

There should be an instant of silence in the first and fourth 
counts of measures 1, 5, 7, 8, 17,19, 23, 27, 32, 34, and the same for 
the first or fourth counts of measures 16, 18, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37 
and 38. This minute instant of silence should be thought, rather 
than distinctly made manifest. 

The phrasing of the piece is carefully indicated. It may be 
well to say that the rule for phrasing requires the first note of the 
phrase to be more or less accented, according to its place in the 
measure, and its last note to be soft and staccato. Furthermore, 
every phrase has a climax, and from its beginning to its climax, / 
which is usually somewhere in the latter half of the phrase, it must 
be crescendo, but from this climax to the end diminuendo. 

The numerous slurs of this piece require exact treatment. The 
rule for slurs is that their first note shall be accented, tl dr last soft 
and staccato, and the two tones bound together in a i rict legato. 
The.effect ismuch as if the two notes were melted togeti ir;t « last 
being but partially heard. 

E. The melody in measures 16 to 20, and 30 to 36, must be kept 

perfectly clear and vocal-like, with no pedal whatever, and the rests 
and staccato marks strictly observed. The player should especially 
listen for a clearness of melody throughout the piece. ^ 

F. In measures 32 to 35, the melody is in the inner notes; there¬ 

fore the accompaniment must be given only enough power * sug¬ 
gest, rather than assert its content. By-the-way, the accompaniment 
of this piece has a musical and melodic significance, and is not 
simply a harmonic background, as is the case with music of the 
more common grades. This beautiful piece will bear a great deal of 
close study, for it demands a fine delicacy, and artistic exactness of 
detail. CHAS. W. LANDON. 
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IN 

THE GONDOLA. , 

(Auf der Barke.) ■ 

“In the Gondola” is one of Bend el’s easiest pieces, attractive, but light in sslyle and melody, with¬ 
out however being* common- place. The setting* is careless in one or two places; this we can easily 
correct without essential alteration. A star (*) will mark the points, slightly imperfect in the ord¬ 
inal copy, but improved as printed in this copy. 

Revised and Fingered by 

R. GOLDRECK . 

F. BEN DEL. 

« 132 to 160 

---^ 



nn poco pui mos 





stacc. 


a) The total time effect should be one of quietude, although the quarter notes will proceed at a com¬ 
fortably fast pace. The chords are here and there a little extended, made easier however,and play¬ 
able for small hands, by the indicated arpeggios', the first eight measures form one part of the prin- 
cipal-ihought, its counterpart being - given in the happily contrasted next eleven measures. 

b) Here no pedal is taken with the object of rendering* neatly the accompanj'ing* staccato notes of 
the left hand,while the melody is perfectly and singingly sustained in the right hand. 

$ Copyright,1891,by Theo.Prmter. 
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CJ In measures 20 to 27, the first melody is repeated with ornamental, but quite easy arpeggios, 
which produce a light brilliant effect. Perfect eveness is required .for the continued 16ths,with welt 
marked melody^ played alternately by thumbs of right, and left hands. A gradeful play of hands will 
here help the general effect, as the melody need not be held, merely marked, the 'pedal accomplish¬ 
ing the prolonging of the melody tones. 


In the Gondola. 5 
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(i) Retard slightly and quietly in measures 26 and 27. 

©) This is the second subject (B flat minor), requiring- sustained style and expressive clinging-touch 
A number of engraver’s faults occur in the most editions, in this section, corrected in this edition. 


In the Gondola. 5 
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f) The grace notes must be treated as appoggiaturas, the accent falling- on the grace note. 

f) Measure 45 contains an extensive arpeggio? followed by octaves which re-introduce the first sub¬ 
ject. These octaves which re-introduce the first subject should be plaved si owly,and with power,form¬ 
ing- pedal effect of the preceding* arpeggio measure. 
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IV—THE PLAGE OP MUSIC IS A LIBEBAL for 300 years. The use of instrumental music in the 
EDUCATION. seventeenth century and its rapid expansion, is one of the 

_ most brilliant achievements of the human intellect. 

2 Y edward Dickinson. Music is the typicalart of the eighteenth and nineteenth 

- centuries, just as painting was of the fifteenth, sixteenth 

Chap IV.—The proper study of music involv s the seventeenth, and demands the p ofoundest study,; 


ent story. We find there somewhat that is petty, ig¬ 
noble, even corrupt; just as we do among men generally. 
But we also find everywhere manifestations of moral 
beauty and heroism. We find that the great musicians 
were not only, in most cases, men of elevated personal 
character, but also—and here comes the bracing influence 


conception of music as a fine art, judges every good not only on account of its magnificent creations, but also of musical biography-^--that they ■were men that worked 


musical composition as a work of art, not as a succes¬ 


sion of unrelated sounds... It leads into the analysis of the time.. The great historic musical problems and 
harmony 'and form; it reveals the shaping power of the events of this century—the relation of music to pfailoso- 
composer’s thought; shows the wonderful possibilities pky and religion ;. the transition from .the classic style to 
of development that lie in the themes; impresses the the romantic, accompanying a similar change in litera- 1 
mind with a sense of symmetry, of logical coherence; ture; the. rise of the so-called “program” music, in- 


on account of its vital relation to the whole progress of for ideal aims, who felt a sort of divine injunction laid 
the time. The great historic musical problems and upon them to serve their genius, let the world pay them 
events of this century—the relation of music to philoso- as it would. Such men do not dwindle as they are scru¬ 


tinized, music will not be reverenced less when we 
search into the minds of her chief apostles. 

I have tried in these articles to vindicate the claims 


enables the intellect to grasp the conception of unity volving the question of the limits of music’s expressive of music upon the intellect—to show that the'study of 
in variety, of clear-sighted controlling plan, and the power; the union of music and poetry, its manner and music by right methods and under the control of broad 
adaptation of means to ends. These are the conditions effect; the extraordinary success of Wagner’s works, and views is not only valuable but also a necessary item in a 
of all art. In some arts it is the eye that perceives the the revolution in the whole theory of dramatic music liberal education. I am aware, of course, that the ulti- 
multifarious parts, in others it is the ear; but the inner' which they have caused ; the rapid extension of musical mate effect of music is, after all, upon the emotion—that 
faculty that comprehends the parts as coalescing into study, and its effects upon individual and national char- its special power and value depend upon the fact that it 

entirety and symmetry, is always the same. Beauty of acter—all these questions and many more, involve ah excites a keenness of emotional delight, such as no other 

form is a necessary condition of the highest art beauty, extent of research, a breadth of sympathy, and a power art can produce. In this lies not only its blessedness, 
Beauty of color is lower than it; sublime and spiritual of critical discernment that tax the intellectual powers to but also its danger.. If musical enjoyment lulls the 
expression is incomplete without it. This ability to the utmost, and imply a depth and reach of culture strong faculties to sleep, if it stirs emotion that is shal- 
recognize beautiful details as only parts of a still more which a lifetime may well be spent in attaining. low and ignoble, if it makes one less steadfast in the per- 

beautiful whole_one of the essentials to a cultivated The study of musical history involves that of the lives formance of daily duty—then away with it altogether! 

m ; n( j_; 8 v er y effectually promoted by the study of musi- of the great composers, for although the musical life is But this result is not necessary, its preventive is in con- 

cal works. Moreover, the perception of form is much so removed from other activities that we often meet the trolling, refining and strengthening the emotional nature 

more difficult in the case of a musical work, than in a most baffling contradictions, yet we cannot thoroughly itself. Our educators are too inclined to ignore the 
work of sculpture, painting or architecture. For in a comprehend a musician’s work without knowing his emotional faculty in their over-care of the intellectual, 
work of art that appeals to the eye, its Outlines strike the education, his circumstances and the general tone and The emotion, too, needs its discipline. Sentimentality 
mind almost in an instant, and the work remains fixed temper of his mind. The attitudes of the great com- must be rooted out, the higher sentiment, the deep, 
and passive for our leisurely contemplation; while a posers towards each other, either of sympathy or hostili- clarifying, uplifting emotions, the emotions out of which 
musical work does not consider our convenience, but ty, and the critical writings of the literary musicians, love and -beneficent actions spring these must be cre- 
hurries its details past us one by one, and we must hold particularly of Schumann, Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz, ated, fortified and directed. I believe that the study of 
a series of momentary impressions in "the memory, and are full of instruction, not only as supplying the reader music can be made to contribute to this noble object, 
re-combine them into a whole. Thus there comes to the with authoritative standards of criticism, but also as We have only to think of music as it really is, 1.0 listen 


form is a necessary condition of the highest art beauty. 
Beauty of color is lower than it; sublime and spiritual 
expression is incomplete without it. This ability to 
recognize beautiful details as only parts of a still more 
beautiful whole—one of the essentials to a cultivated 
mind—is very effectually promoted by the study of musi¬ 
cal works. Moreover, the perception of form is much 
more difficult in the case of a musical work, than in a 
work of sculpture, painting or architecture. For in a 
Work Of art that appeals to the eye, its outlines strike the 
mind almost in an instant, and the work remains fixed 
and passive for our leisurely contemplation; while a 
musical work does not consider our convenience, but 
hurries its details past us one by one, and we must hold 
a series of momentary impressions in the memory, and 
re-combine them into a whole. Thus there comes to the 


extent of research, a breadth of sympathy, and a power 
of critical discernment that tax the intellectual powers to 
the utmost, and imply a depth and reach of culture 
which a lifetime may well be spent in attaining. 

The study of musical history involves that of the lives 
of the great composers, for although the musical life is 
so removed from other activities that we often meet the 
most baffling contradictions, yet we cannot thoroughly 
comprehend a musician’s work without knowing his 
education, his circumstances and the general tone and 
temper of his mind. The attitudes of the great com¬ 
posers towards each other, either of sympathy or hostili¬ 
ty, and the critical writings of the literary musicians, 
particularly of Schumann, Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz, 
.are full of instruction, not only as supplying the reader 


re-co in bine them into a whole. Thus there comes to the with authoritative standards of criticism, but also as We have only to think of music as it really is, to listen 
student a mental stimulus that is peculiarly wholesome,, throwing light upon each writer’s own composition^ by to the works of £he masters in the spirit in which they 
and a satisfaction that is permanent. For with the indicating his intellectual standpoint. Moreover, the created them. The might of purpose, the grandeur of 
sense of perfect form and compact structure, comes the part that music has played in the progress of civilization emotion, the majesty and glory of vision that were in 
sense of durability, and hence a realization of the dig- is shown by the manner in which musical works have been the souls of the great composers have gone into their 
nity of a work of genuine art, as something elevated, received by the world, a reception which often caused works, and if we are truly their pupils, as we profess, 
substantial, not subject to decay. , bitter pain to the authors, but which usually stimulated we can draw forth those sublime qualities and make 

The study of musical science requires an expenditure them to even mightier efforts. And I believe that the them in some degree our own. And we must also.see 
of intellectual energy which it would be difficult to study of musical biography is not only mentally invigor- in music, above all human attributes of which; these - 
over-estimate. Let one analyze a five-part fugue of ating, but also morally healthful. I know that this has geniuses were conscious, a something that transcends 
Bach, note for note, and he will have a faint conception been denied, and the weakness and misconduct of some all explanation, which thought cannot reach nor words 
of the amount-of preliminary training and the scientific musicians held up as evidence that music grants no such explore, a response given by the soul of man to that ■. 
precision required to put such a work together. Let one benefits as its enthusiasts assert. Such a view is merely divine and immortal Soul of the Universe whence all 


works, and if we are truly their pupils, as we profess, 
we can draw forth those sublime qualities and make 
them in some degree our own. And we must also.see 
in music, above all human attributes of which; these 
geniuses were conscious, a something that transcends 


precision required to put such a work together. Let one benefits as its enthusiasts assert. ouCh a view is mereij 
read through a very complicated orchestral score, such the inevitable protest against the claims of high moral in 
as “ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony,” or “ Wagner’s fluence that have been made for art; but the claim and 
Tristan and Isolde,” and he will be amazed at the pro- the protest are both alike superficial. Art has no direct 
digious intellectual power displayed. Since I am speak- moral influence-in herself alone, and it is no disparage¬ 
ing of the uses of music in a general education, not as- ment to her that she- has not. It is with art as it is witl 


divine and immortal Soul of the Universe whence all 
high imaginations, spiritual longings and pure affections 
proceed. Out of such listening comes not merely joy 
: but strength, not merely pleasure but spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, emotions that are not transient and hollow, but 


ment to her that she- has not. It is with art as it is with the very ground-tide of the fulness and dept: of our 


Burning advanced professional study, the benefits of nature; the truth lies in Coleridge’s profound saying, 
fugue-writing and orchestration do not, of course, come 14 We receive but what we give.” As a Wordsworth or an 


into the discussion.' But at least an elementary knowl¬ 
edge of harmony I do consider of very great importance-, 
not only because it increases the intelligent enjoyment, 
but also because it helps to counteract any weakening 
tendency which a merely sensuous or emotional-pleasure 
. may cause. The study of severe musical science is the 
best antidote I know of for musical sentimentality. 

The'Study of the history of music leads into fields so 


.Btate: the truth lie. in Coleridge's profound .aying, being. beinrl l 9 be „ eace nce of music, and of 

“ We receive but what we give.” As a Wordsworth or an u ag j haye tried to state it our duty not 0 nly t 


Emerson may see in the glories of nature an outflow of ourselves but to others, is clear. Even the ghest cob- 
Deity, while the savage or the backwoodsman, face to templation is unworthy if it does not diffuse itself and 

face with the same glories, remains stolid and brutal, so reach out into the lives of those around us- here is a 
, s » . ’ selfishness of culture just as there is a sell 

a devout soul may hear the very oracle 01 (xod m nar- ^ life of prayer and pious rapture is a mean* 

monies of voices and instruments, while one that is and pitiful one if it means nothing bat sentimental self- 
coarse and vile will continue so, though symphony and indul gen ce, ministering nothing to the needs of those 

mass and oratorio combine.daily to pouf their streams of that suffer and perish outside.. So there are art^volqpr 
“ 7 , . j „ , - , . tuaries of finest taste and exquisite sensibility, bent only 

splendor upon his head. A reader of clear judgment,. gratifying their intellectual and emotional appetites, 


" ' . , , , . j _ r> 1 • j r Luanda Ut U.UCOU taoio ouu J w * 

The study of the history of music leads into fields so splendor upon his head. A reader 01 clear judgment, on gratifying their intellectual and emotional appetites, 
vast, so teeming with instructioii^_8uggestiveness and however, will not be repelled by what he finds in the lives giving no thought to the barrenness and thirst of their 
charm, that I know'of ncrsnbject that is more broaden^ of the masters of music. He will consider that a man fellows, making not the slightest effort to increase the 
ing and stimulating to the mind. That wonderfully har- is not to be measured by the highest conceivable stand- ^^ ’^gerous temptatid^with^hich the 'cultivated 
monious and prolific culture of the Greeks cannot be fully ards of moral excellence, but by his opportunities, his man or woman is ever assailed. Narrowness of sympa- 
appreciated without knowing the part that music played temptations, and by the standards prevalent in the age jg the bane of culture everywhere. Against this 
in that marvelous old civilization. The history of the and community in which he lives. Under such scrutiny peril let every student and lover of art guard .himself at 
development of Roman Catholic church music from the the great musicians do not suffer. I know that the jeal- * £ he^yielchn Thm-e is something better than 

fifth century to the sixteenth, not only throws a vivid ous quarrelsomeness of musicians, especially the lesser on e-sided culture. To love the Beautiful with all 
light upon some of the modes of thought of the middle ones, is notorious, but there are special reasons for its the heart and soul and mind and strength, and to make 
ages, but also helps one to understand the unique power existence. Musicians must get a living, like other, men, her benefits erident hnd convincing to ot ers t at is 


light upon some of the modes of thought of the middle ones, is notorious, but there are special reasons lor its the heart and soul and mind and strength, and. to mane 
ages, but also helps one to understand the unique power existence. Musicians must get a living, like other, men, her benefits ■ and convincing tv, ot a *. V* 

which the Roman Catholic party and discipline have and Jihey are more subject to the fickleness of the public aad bountiful 1 ; a distributorof priceless treasures which 
always exercised over the human mind. No one can than other men. The public has often looked upon the i eave the giver richer "still." 

doubt that if the German chorale had never existed, the musician as the mediaeval prince looked upon the court- Let u8? then, as students, of music, see how w,e can 
history of Protestantism would have been different from jester—as a creature to be listened to with amusement draw from her a culture which will ma, e^us^moreco™ 
what it is. The great works of Bach that grew out of for a little while, when my lord unbends from affairs of P rich'ness^f emotion, and make us more 

the choralf, vividly reflect the whole spirit and temper of state, and then to be contemptuously dismissed. Is there >, e l D ful in the sphere in which we live—a culture which 


German Protestantism. The history of the op 
separably bound up in the history of European 


helpful in the sphere 


opera is in- anything that would do more to make an earnestInafi. t h' e uncultured world will not despise, but will respect 
lan manners sour? But musical biography on the whole tells a differ- because compelled to own its power. Concluded. 













EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WHAT SHALL GOVERN THE CHOICE ? 

In playing for friends and in .making up a programme, 
yes, and in selecting a piece for a pupil, what standard 
shall govern the choice ? Shall the piece be.selected to 
appeal to what we think is about the average taste of 
the audience or pupil, or for the best side of their taste? 
Or, even in the case of a programme to meet the taste 
of the cultured few, or the unmusical many? There 
are conflicting interests'to be considered. It is an injury 
to the cause of music to select a piece so “ classical ’’ 
as not to be understood or enjoyed, for it simply tends 
to make people prejudiced against the higher forms of 
musical art. First of all, they must be interested in the 
selections, and secondly, we must do what we can to 
elevate taste. When the pupil plays o a friend he 
should play not less than three pieces, a.nd one of these 
should be of as a high a class as he thinks will be under- 
stood, and me can be of a ‘transparent’ content, am 
the other more or less of a brilliant, popular and showy 
piece, and fortunately there are quantities of such music 
that is really go 5 But >i« perf ct d i of xecutii n i i 
of as nuch importan 'is--’ piece. This subject is 
.one of importance, and/each teacher must/use' , the; best 
iudgment he has. 

■ p. PIANISTS’ CRAMP—ITS CAUSE. 

After more than twenty years of active .piano teach¬ 
ing, I have never had a case develop in one of my 
/ pupils, and only had one. who had symptoms-of it, and 
that pupil came to the writer with.the difficulty already 
contracted,..and in her case, there .was an uncommonly 
■ hard touch and unusual constriction of muscles of hands 
and arms. It can be put down as a truth that no pupil or 
pianist ever contracted this weakness who had a good 
touch. It invariably accompanies, a bard touch and stiff 
and unyielding wrist. But it is not easy in all cases to 
get the pupil “ to let loose of these muscles,” so to 
speak. One difficulty is in the pupil’s first attempts at 
wrist work being on octaves instead of short intervals, 
such as thirds and sixths, and in the first wrist exercises 
and -pieces being so difficult that they were hard to play, 
and so the pupil “ nerved ” up to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties, and in doing this made a bad touch worse. Pupils 
'• must be taught to “ Think hard and play easy.” One 
altogether too common a fault is in giving music that is 
too difficult and intricate for the pupil, thus causing him 
to play with a stiff and unmusical touch. 

- - A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

“The Teacher’s Forum ’•’ is a new column that will be 
found to contain much of interest. Teachers are espe¬ 
cially invited to write for that column whatever will be 
of practical value to the profession. It will be open for 
the experiences of every-day studio work, for ways of 
illustrating points in technic and expression, and for 
ideas on any point of practical worth to pupils and 
teachers, but no.t for controversy. 

. EXCUSES. 

It is a lamentable fact many teachers have pupils 
who are far better at making, excuses than doing thor¬ 
ough work. 

„ In reality this kind of a pupil never doe3 good work ; 
for a pu|55Twho allows trivial and nonsensical things to 
hinder his or her practice, and is always “going to 
practice-well on the next lesson,” never comes to the 
sticking point of thorough study. 

This genus of pupil often think if they can furnish 
' an excuse, -it is all that can be reasonably jrequired 
of them; and that the excuse ought to be as satisfactory 
as if they had a well-prepared lesson, forgetting that, 
practice and study are for their benefit, and not for that 
of the teacher. They will work harder to find a plau¬ 
sible excuse than to have learned their lesson, and so 
have had the personal reward that comes from hard 
study. The college president told a palpable truth 
when he said, “ If students would work as hard to pre¬ 
pare their lessons as they do to seek excuses, we should 
have intellectual prodigies.” It is said that excuses 
never give a true reason) but are made to cover some¬ 
thing that the culprit is justly ashamed of; and another 


proverb has it, “ He who excuses himself, accuses him¬ 
self.” The real reasons for their unpteparedness are 
indolence, lack of purpose and want of interest. These 
lethargic young people hope that the teacher believes in 
the truth of their worthless excuses; though teachers 
sometimes accept them, they seldom, if ever, believe 
them truthful. 

While an excuse is always more or less false, a real 
reason, as sickness, absence from. home, or bodily 
injury may be accepted ; but the foolishness of the great 
majority of excuses is proof positive of their falsity. 
What but false can a teacher think of those pretexts??- 
which are so common that every one knows them by 
heart: for instance, “Lost my music,” “Forgot what 
scales, exercises or 6tude I was to practice,” “One of 
my sisters takes lessons, and she always has the piano 
whei 1 vant to j i ay.” It is very peculiar that this 
happens always when the pupil lias something to prac- 

..fi her o lim rhen anothe avorite 

excuse is that a finger is hurt. How many times a 
teacher wonders that a wound is sufficient to prevent 
practic t - . no iterf th th .’dinary 

games and sports of childhood. Then these are the 
pupils who are always having toothache and headache, 
or rhei . iti ■ n in i ers -.nge to 

say these aches are such as no one can disprove. 

It sometimes happens they are ill, or these aches are 
especially excruciating at the very hour for practice, or 
for taking the lesson, but itis remarkable how much better 
they feel when these hours have passed. 

As a usual thing these inventors of cunning fables do 
not lack ability, either intellectual or musical, but they 
are-unqu'difiedly indolent, and never give their mind to 
serious work. They can study, but do not. They 
simply waste their opportunities. 

With this class of pupils, a teacher has a hard task, 
and as far as possible he should exact full work in place 
of empty excuses. Perhaps in some instances he should 
make the lessons as interesting as possible, even at the 
sacrifice of a solid course in technics, doing this until the 
pupil learns to practice ; and here it might not be amiss 
to say that the teachers of beginners generally err in 
this respect; they do not teach their pupils how to 
practice. This is really one of the strongest excellen¬ 
cies of superior teaching. A pupil started aright by a 
good teacher does not become a pupil of excuses, but 
rather a pupil delighting in his work. This points out 
One way in which amateur teachers are doing their 
patrons and the cause of music untold harm. 

EXACTNESS INDISPENSABLE' IN ART. 

vG luck said; “The more truth and perfection are 
sought after, the more necessary are precision and exact¬ 
ness.” Piano-playing in its higher grades presupposes 
just such exactness, but unfortunately it is seldom 
attained. The better class of teachers universally say 
that the trouble is with the early lessons and practice of 
the pupil. One cannot spend several years in imperfect 
practice, and then suddenly attain artistic perfection. 
As superior execution demands perfect accuracy, and 
artistic performance depends upon trained fingers and 
musically cultivated minds, till this perfection has become 
second nature, it stands to reason that it is not possible 
to become a good performer unless one has dpne exact 
work from the very beginning. In other words, the 
very perfection that makes superior playing, is itself as 
much an established habit, as are the finger movements. 
That an amateur teacher is at a discount in teaching 
beginners, is clearly seen from the facts presented.- 
But, unfortunately, many good teachers do not take the 
necessary pains with their younger pupils, in establishing 
the indispensable habit of exactness in their beginning 
work. For this there is no possible excuse, and by this 
the better class of teachers only lower their work to a 
plane where amateur teachers can meet them in success¬ 
ful competition. 

The teacher m f ust have the end in view from the very 
beginning. Nothing should be permitted to creep into 
a pupil’s work that could in any way undermine correct 
technical habits. Every step in the development of the 
young pupil should be as jealously gaatr&d "ns a*tender 


mother solicitous for the perfect unfolding of her 
precious child watches and tends its toddling footsteps, 
lest too rough usage might bend and deform the tender 
and growing limbs. 

COMPARATIVE DYNAMICS. 

An English contemporary says : “Not long ago a 
gentleman was expressing to Sir Charles Halle his diffi¬ 
culty in understanding how Chopin, with his feeble 
organism, could have, produced the orchestral effects 
which such works at his A-flat Polonaise seem to re¬ 
quire, and**which in this respect contrast in so remark¬ 
able a manner with some of his more dreamy concep¬ 
tions. ’ ‘ Chopin,’ said Sir Charles, ‘ had so wonderful a 
command of the nuances of expression that in whatever 
state of health he might be, the due proportion between 
his pianissimo and his fortissimo were so perfectly pre¬ 
served that his listener experienced from the latter 
impressions which are sought for in vain by modern 
pianists who endeavor to produce from the pianoforte a 
volume of tone such as it is incapable of supplying.” 

V SUPPLEMENTAL WORK IN LESSON GIVING. 

As I look back on the years of lesson taking, I see the 
value that my teacher’s musical talks were to my musi¬ 
cal growth, talks outside of the lesson proper. Teachers 
should give biographical sketches of the composers that 
their pupils are studying, talk of musical affairs and 
news, give a full explanation of whatever subject comes 
up in the pupil’s experience, encourage a spirit of in¬ 
quiry in their- pupils, and discuss with them the form of 
the pieces given, analyzing them for motives, germs, sec¬ 
tions, phrases, and periods, and to find the climax of 
each phrase, trying them over to find the best grade of 
power in which to play them, and letting the pupils rely 
on themselves a's far as possible, thus teaching them to 
listen to their own playing, and so cultivating ear and 
taste. Not only tell what and hov to do, but give the 
underlying principle, the reason why with illustrations 
and full explanations. The teacher’s work is to make 
his pupils musical rather than simply players. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

“Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” “The stream does not flow 
higher than its source.” Hence, the value of enthu¬ 
siasm in the teacher. If the several parts of a lesson 
are all in all to the teacher, if he holds himself and pupil 
up to a high standard, and he fe Is a genuine interest in 
his pupil’s advancement, there is but little doubt that 
the pupil will be worthy of his teacher. On the other 
hand, if the teacher gives a lesson as if it were a dreaded 
task, to be quickly gotten through with, does net trouble 
himself to have every part of the lesson brought up to an 
artistic ideal, he may be sure that the pupil will prar :ice 
as he gave the lesson. “ Like teacher, like pupil. ; 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

From The Echo. 

In order to advance a pupil he must be interested, and 
any plan that will awaken the interest and ambition of 
the pupil, ought to be employed. The adult who has a 
matured mind and developed reasoning power, is con¬ 
tent to work with undiminished vigor and interest for 
the accomplishment of something which he knows, is 
years and years ahead of him. The child,! however, 
must see almost immediate results. The prize must be 
in sight at all times, else it will becpme discouraged, and 
not having the reasoning powers, immediately concludes 
that the results are not worth the labor; and from that 
moment study and practice become a task—almost a 
punishment—to be performed reluctantly, or if possible, 
evaded entirely. The teacher whose pupils come to feel 
this way cannot hope for great success. A discouraged 
pupil means a discouraged parent and a discouraged 
teacher. 


Set your standard high ; and though you may not 
reach it, you can hardly fail to rise higher than if you 
aimed at some inferior excellence.— Dr. Joel Hawes. 

However so-called sober-minded musicians may dis¬ 
parage consummate brilliancy, it is none the less true 
that every genuine artist has an instinctive desire for it. 
—Liszt. ' 
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PUBLISHER’S BOTES. Now, that wind in sufficient quantities could be for- The issuing of the Normal Course of Technic by W. 

. _. — nished, the compass was increased, and a second set of B. Wait, has been set,back by the strike among the elec- 

Louis Plaidy, the eminent teacher and musician, reeds added > and the 8tyle known - as the “piano-case trotypers, which has been prolonged, and which is still in 

said- “The nroblem for the music-teacher is to lead melodeon ” waa common. About the year 1861, a few progress at this writing. We hope, however, to have 

1 ’ ., . ., . j f . instruments were made with two sets of keys, “ double- complete copies of the work before the end of the 

the pupil on to that degree of artistic insight which his ... . ,, ,, „ *7 , „ j , 

. , , , . , v.. , , j , „ banked melode&ns.” At this latter date, Emmons month, when all orders will be filled. > 

musical talent and nis mental endowments generally _ .. .. , , . , ,, . .. . , , , . 

..... , tl .. v -ui x Hamlin discovered how to “voice” a reed—to make it - 


‘ double- complete copies of the work before the end of the 
Emmons month, when all orders will be filled. >. 
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enable him to reach. It may not be possible to mam an . . _ . __ - _ - . _ 

.... c „ „ i „ , , give a much improved, sweeter tone—and put his reeds: 

artist out of every pupil, but every one should learn to 6 , , , . , . , ,, r _.i: , „ 

nr. n lrnw.n/Mm/i infft o ■ • n o hi of onoo f ' H tin no ” thd j 


apprehend art try to familiarise himself aa much as 


and key-board into a “ cabinet case.” Hence 1 , the 


Interest and" pleasure must be the corner-stones 
upon which teachers develop their pupils. The tendency 
of modern times is toward a broader musical education. 


possible with all the branches that pertain to it, and to <<reed orga ° tke present. The difference and im- modejt: n times is toward a broader musical education, 
enlarge bis circle of vision so that he may reach a plane P r07ement 111 sweetness of tone is as marked as that in We are ^ only required to make performers of our 

size and looks. 1 


where he will be in a condition to form^n independent 
; ldgn ent foi hi nselffrom 1 is >wn observa i > . 


pupils, but musicians as well. This implies a knowledge 


The early instruction books for the “melodeon” were Qfthe mugical art in itg many branc hes, and not the 


“In the above quotation we would particularly emphasize as crude as tke instrument they were supposed to teach, feast important of these is musical history. This sub- 
the thought, “ familiarize himself as much as possible They were constructed on two opposite p ans : that of ject opens to the pupil’s mind the inner meaning-of the 


with all the branches that pertain to it (music), and 
enlarge his circle of vision so that he may reach a plane 


the piano and of the pipe .organ. The piano style led 
off, and it was so illy adapted that John Zundel, the 


where he will be in a condition to form an independent celebrated organist of Beecher’s Plymouth Church m 


judgment for himself.” ' . ... , . ....... .. . . ... . ■ - - -- —. -- 

Here is one of the fundamental creeds of The Etude. cl P le - While this was a marked improvement, it was known fact that a little knowledge will often stimulate 
This is kept in mind by the editors in their selections of far from a model method. The next advance in lnstruc- them to farther research, as they find they know just 
articles, and tkeir own writings, as is the familiar quota- tl0n kooks was Clark s Reed-Organ Method. This enougb about the subject^ desire a broader knowledge 
tion ; “Know all about one thing, and a great deal about the pipe-organ principle, yet ,t had come ofit . 


its early days, compiled one on the pipe-organ prin- 


composer’s works. It enables Mm to perform them far 
more effectively thaif he would without such knowledge. 
It is hardly practical to give the younger pupil a thor¬ 
ough course in these collateral subjects, bat it is a well-’ 


everything,” but limiting this to the art of music. The 
publisher of this magazine makes unusual concessions as 


good music of the lighter kinds ; but its greatest fault 
was in a lack of grading. The pupil was taken j from 


A successful combination of pleasure and study has 
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to price and terms for everything pertaining to musical the A B C .*° P ieces tkat required^ good players to do been made in a new game of Musical Authors that we have 

* • nnnl-ltinfw mntli +knm N Af f a onanioliua fortnoT if maw - . » • i 


literature. anything with them. Not to specialize farther, it may rceen fc]y issued. 48 musicians and composers are repre- 

No publisher of music in this country has so large be 8ald thafc the gr ® at ma88 of reed ' or g an booksof‘the sen ted and ten questions are asked about each. These quo- 
and valuable a list of books on_mnsical subjects. He P ast twe , nty years have followed one or both of these tations cover the most interesting incidents in .the lives of 
also imports largely from Europe and keeps in stock the style8: the P ian0 or PJP e or g a °- All have covered too tbe mu8 i c ia ns . They tell where and when they lived 
best works sold by publishers on this side. All these he much i gronnd aa to diSdculty > t( ? tak ® tbe P u P d and died, with whom and where they studied, as well as 

offers at prices considerably lower than regular rates. from the commencement to music tbdt is difficult for an their most important compositions, and the style in 
Send for our book circular and price list. experienced player. All have failed in teaching that the which t h ey are composed. They show their achieve- 

reed organ demands a touch ot its own. All have men t s toward building up- musical art, and name their 
neglected to point out the almost universal fault of reed- specialties and fields of activity. In fact it would be 
When an artist sings or plays for us we are receiving organ players, which is a certain dragging and lifeless- difficult to find so fif)e a compendium of musical history 
the som-total of all Lis many years of work, thoughts, n ess and lack of brilliant effectiveness. All of these and b j ograp b y anywhere, in so small a eompass. They 
emotions and experiences. When we hear an orator he boo ks contain much music for the piano and pipe organ, contain f orty .eight pages of closely printed musical 
gives ns the cream of a lifetime of study and thought and little or nothing that is especially arranged for and biograp h y) yet they are arranged in a manner that makes 
with its accumulated experiences, joys and sorrows; and adap ted to the requirements of the reed organ as such. th t ] earn . Full ‘directions for a most interest- 

•. • , i - _ i . __j J.I. ____ /•__ a _ j • ,v-fi , ii _. ii i i J 


offers at prices considerably lower than regular rates. 
Send for our book circular and price list. 


and biography anywhere, in so small a compass. They 
contain forty-eight pages of closely printed musical 


with its accumulated experiences, joys and sorrows; and ada pted to the requirements of the reed organ as such, 
it is the same when we read the writings of men noted in Authors of these methods have not seen that the teach- 
the field of literature. A person who is most familiar ers G f this instrument are either teachers of the piano 
with the best thoughts of the best writers is cultured, for or a mateur8 who have not had the advantages of supe- 
culture, according to Matthew Arnold, “ is knowing the r ; or teaching on any instrument. Therefore, in the 
best thoughts of the best men.” A similar thing can method that Mr. Landon has written these fatalities are 
be said of the scientist, for he is a man who has a work- avoided, and many special features of great value to 
ing knowledge of all the best things of writers, teachers teachers of all grades and classes are given. No teacher 
and specialists, on some one or more scientific subject. can uge this work, following its lucid directions and 


ing game accompany each box. Any number from two 
upwards can participate. Price 35 cents. 


method that Mr. Landon has written these fatalities are THE PUKE AET. 

avoided, and many special features of great value to - 

teachers of all grades and classes are given. No teacher Em you ever consider that music is the one art that 

can use this work, following its lucid directions and is absolutely pure? The sculptor may so shape his clay 

explanations, without making a success with the pupil, 2 ,r; his marble statue that it shall suggest evil thoughts. 
eApmiimiuiiD, k, 6 y j , The artlst m t u tbe canvas the bacchanalian 

that is, if the pupil has talent even to a moderate amount. dr j nb fe g aC eue, and bring all the degradation of human 




We can say the same of the musician, and this makes a explanations, without making a success with the pupil, his marble statue tbat. it snail suggest evil tnougnts. 

good definition of amusician, showingwbatbe isandwhat that is, if the pupil has talent even to a moderate amount. drin fe ng ace ue, and bring aU the degradation of human 
a mere singer or player is not. Here we strike the key- The directions and annotations are so full and complete life before you and into your imagination. Even the 
note of the great want in our profession, and it is to that there is no possible chance for a pupil to go wrong; architect, with the aid of subsidiary arts of decoration, 
remedy this, that we are having the best writers of the and ofa the other hand, he is taught how to go right, and ™ a y c° n t rlve rather to injure than to uplift mankind, 
whole world present their choicest and most valuable that most easily, thoroughly and effectively. Order a voice of degr adatiori. You may mate it to words,that 
.thoughts in the columns of The Etude ; not only in the aamp fe copy and look over this epoch-making method, are degrading, and so drag it down. You may.cluster 
reading columns but in the edited and annotated pieces and aee if fe is not exactly the one that you have been about it degrading associations, and so t it down, 
of standard music that The Etude is now issuing. " wanting ever a fe ce the first lessons that you gave on the ^\J a ^ 8 ^fe d “ 

-— reed organ. The book will sell for one dollar and a half ]Vf ua i c comes into our world as sunlight streams into a 

The rise of the popular household instrument, the when published, but advance orders with cash will be room. It may be fall of motes, but the sunlight is still 
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reed organ, has a history of more than ordinary inter- taken, and book sent postpaid at only fifty cents a copy, 
est. The instrument has been brought to its greatest The work will be on the market in about six weeks, 
perfection in our own country. About the year 1840, 

there was manufactured a few “melodeons.” These Our readersjwill find an advertisement elsewhert 
were only of four octaves’compass. They were placed “Lamp-Holder,” which we can heartily, recom 


taken, and book sent postpaid at only fifty cents a copy, pure, despite the motes. We may, out of our evil im- 
rni . ,1 , , • i - aginations, out of our base thoughts, nil the pure strains 

The work will be on the market m about six weeks. J masic ’ th t float in tbe air s * itb motes-aye! with. 

grosser particles—but the music is still independent of 
Our readers will find an advertisement elsewhere of a them. The voice.of music is the voice of the three 
“Lamp-Holder,” which we can heartily,recommend purest creatures God has feade—birds, children, and 
H angels. Oh, the shame of degrading music! Oh, the" 


upon a table, from having no legs of their own, one end because it answers its purpose perfectly and is inexpen- g j iame degrading that which God made to be the 
being about six inches higher than the other. The sive- We have a small pamphlet which we send gladly medium by which the angels should tell the world that 
player had to hear down hard with the fingers that were to our readers, setting forth the advantages and stating a Redeemer had come! Oh, the shame of so mating it 

on the-elevated end, tfhich made that end dip down and price. We can give a discount of 25 per cent. ^ the . eviTthfnking? O^^dishonor of making musica ve° 
the other end rise up. Then he did the same with this retail price of these goods. Here are some of the a,dvan- ^ c j e 'of cant and hypocrisy, -the utter?e of prayers 
hand, then the other, and so on, to supply the instru- tages of this lamp : Its presence causes no jar or vibra- when there is no praying, the voice of, reverence when 
ment with wind. This, mind you, with fingers that were tion whatever. It holds the lamp at a proper distance there is no reverence, the expression of love w en t e 

playing and blowing at the same time, the key-board con- to prevent injury to woodwork from heat, as well as to ^eart 0 ® a h 8 e Lordtfiy God in vain?” ^sometimes think 
stantly changing position, altitude and degrees of angle, prevent even the largest scarf from taking fire. Itisthor- tbere j a no place where that commandment is so often 


playing and blowing at the same time, the key-board con- to prevent injury to woodwork from heat, as well as to heart k ® a ^ e Lord"hy God in vain?” ^sometimes think 
stantly changing position, altitude and degrees of angle, prevent even the largest scarf from taking fire. Itisthor- tbere j a no place where that commandment is so often 
After a few years, this was put into a very plain cas% oughly ornamental. See illustration in advertisement, violated asrin the church; sometimes by ministers utter- 
and supplied with a string, that reached down to a bit of JuBt the thing to hold a vase of flowers when not in use ing prayers when there is no prayer r beart8 j 

stick, that had one end hinged to one of the instrument’s as a lamp holder, or better still, it will serve as a place " h6a ^ 

legs, the player pressing and releasing this rapidly, to for the metronome. It does not interfere with the 

supply the wind. About the year 1853, the case was player. The end keys of any piano or organ can be r t 

made more elaborate and a set of iron blowing and struck without coming .in contact with any paH ^pf the : Every unkind, unworthy, ungenerous word that escapes 


BWell pedals were placed in the middle of the frame, near holder. Of cou 
the floor, thus making the blowing comparatively easy, piano or organ. 


thout coming m contact with any part -^t the ; Every unkind* unworthy, ungenerous word that escapes 
Of course it can be put on either side of the your lips wounds somebody. By what right do you in- 
organ. flict the punishment? TIiotikxs Ih^jpcr. 


. ' j 
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LETTEES TO TEAOHEES. 


At the conclusion of your remarks concerning Mason’s 
system, in the February Etude, you invite further dis¬ 
cussion, if there were points which needed clearing up. 

Your hints in former numbers of the Etude in regard 
to the bounding up of the-hand after completing the 
elastic stroke have been of great service to me in my 
teaching, and now I feel sure that the radical-changes 
you suggest in your last letter must be__the result of 
careful study and extended experience upon your part. 

Dr. Mason dwells so explicitly upon the value of the 
sliding from one key to_ another by one of the pair of 
fingers in the clinging legato, that I would like to be sure 
that I entirely understand you. Is there to be no sliding 
whatsoever ? If so will you please tell me a little more 
about the process of going.from one key to the next in 
the clinging legato ? 

Furthermore, Dr. Mason expects in both rhythms and 
in all forms except the clinging legato exercises, that one 
of.the fingers of the pair used should wipe or “ flex ” on 
t.he key. Do you recommend that in moderate and_fast 
forms both fingers retain the same point of the key that 
they strike, and that the staccato finger be kept in one 
position and brought up with a loose wrist without a slight 
flexion? I refer to rhythm II. 

Do you have your students practice the two finger 
exercises upc n tht i i gil Clavier? 

'"I,hays.heard it whispered that a continued practice of 
the Mason system upon & piano keyboard will soon 
.ruin the action, especially, of the i middle part -;most in 
use. Do yon agree with this ’? If not will you please 
state th e reason for yo nr c [ inion " 

,v1 think y .should you chooseito answer my questions in 
the Etude you would benefit many who are a little 
cloudy.in regard to Dr. Mason. Yours sincerely, yY 
. . t \ /X. T. Z. : 

; " l am glad of;.having an opportunity .of..adding to my 
remarks .relating' to-the .Mason exercises. It is very.:! 
difficult to arrive at a correct performance of these exer¬ 
cises from any description, however complete or careful. 
In regard to the super-legato, if the reader will refer to 
the note in Touch and Technic, page 8, he will find that 
the super-legato is not to be continued, after the pupil 
has fully mastered the legato idea. After that the tones 
are to join, but never overlap.- AH the advantages 
derivable from the super-legato I think maybe had from 
the broken-thirds legato, like No. 23. I teach this form 
by rote, and at first without counting, requiring the pupil 
to retain each tone until I direct a change to the next.' 
For example: The pupil takes 0 with the second finger 
of the right band and while holding it takes also E with 
the third finger. Both keys are held perhaps four beats ; 
then I say “ move,” whereupon the pupil quickly raises 
- the second finger and as quickly takes D with it. The 
motion is a compound one of three elements : First, the 
finger is raised, second, moved nearer to the next, third, 
pressed upon the new key. These three things are to be 
done so quickly that they seem like a single motion,- the 
second tone following so very closely after the termina¬ 
tion of the C, that the sound, is almost legato. When D 
and E have been held long enough for the fingers to 
realize the holding, I say again, “ move,” and the third 
finger is'quickly transferred to F, always without stiff¬ 
ness of finger or wrist, and without apparent lapse of 
time between the two. tones. Thus there are two voices 
continually, the exercise having the character of a coun- 
, terpoint in syncopation, This exercise will correct a 
faulty legato quickly, in most cases. When the pupil is | 
left to practice without supervision, he must be sure and 
hold the tones long enough to git the benefit of the 
sense of holding—or, as Cady would say, the sense of 
tone-sustaining. I quite agree with him that it is better, 

. indeed necessary, that the'pupil think the exercise as a 
musical formula, and the holding as a holding of tones, 
than as a muscular performance and a holding of finger. 

I find in Touch and Technic yet another direction 
which I think questionable. It is that of beginning 
with the fourth and fifth fingers in order to get the bene¬ 
fit of the fresh attention to these the weakest fingers. 
The idea is a good one, but there is another element in 
the case which makes a difference. I formerly tried 
i this and found that the pupil did not get along so rapidly. 
The strong touches were less strong, and the fast playing 
was not as rapid as I had expected: Why was this? 
After some time I discovered a reason which I here give 
for the benefit of those who find it true after trying itr 
The ear is the important factor in piano practice. Now 


when the strong fingers begin, they set the example_of 
strength and speed. The ear holds the other fingers to 
the same standard, especially after the teacher has taught 
the pupil to go abont it in that way, and the result is 
that the ear makes demands upon the weak fingers 
which never are made unless under immediate compari¬ 
son with the strong fingers. Therefore I direbt the power 
to he got with the second and third fingers first, and 
then carried out exactly as strong with the other fingers. 
This will require more concentration of will, but it can 
begot; and it - is the same with speed. This trick of 
making one finger set the example for another, and the 
right hand set the example for the left, is a very impor¬ 
tant one in teaching, especially where the teacher is not 
himself a virtuoso. In Doctor Mason’s case the pupil is 
under no lack of inspiration, for thatrpowerful and effec¬ 
tive touch of his sets up a standard which the pupil will 
work long to surpass. The rest of us,*haviug no such 
whirlwinds at our • control have to do the best we can 
with the bellows of these little expedients. 

'Whether 'there Is-anyitouch in which there is to be -no: 
sliding whatever when, the finger‘leaves the key, is a 
point upon which I do not like to pronounce rashly. 
The 'dryness: and 'ineffectiveness : of. whatdis.:sometimes 
called “conservatory” playing, or - the Lebert and 
Stark technic, where the fingers are hammers' and 
nothing more (without any motion whatever at the 
points, save as they are brought down and taken up), is 
due to the insensibility of fingers. The first step towards 
making this touch expressive and to mean something, is 
to secure better action of the flexors—-the elastic touch 
of Mason. If the pupil has been very well taught in this 
method, it will take some time before the hand will move 
together in the performance of the elastic touch. X use 
the double forms, the sixths, for this purpose, because 1 
find that a pupil gets the shutting motion in a more satis¬ 
factory form with them than with the single notes. It is 
a matter of from three to six months’ careful, extremely 
careful, work upon the part of the teacher to get this 
kind of touch reformed. It requires all the forms of the 
Touch and Technic, and at the end of the operation if 
the musical faculties have been educated at the same’ 
time by the constant practice of pieces requiring touch- 
coloration, like those of Schumann particularly, the 
playing will have become intelligent and agreeable in 
quality. There is in most touches with a good hand a 
tendency to curve the finger inwards in ( terminating a 
tone. There are times, however, when I think the finger 
should hold precisely its point of attack, and be removed 
directly upwards. I think this is the case in some 
forms of scale practice. The pearly effect in scales 
is produced, as Doctor Mason says, by the use of this 
curving retreat from the key, in which the tones are a 
trifle individualized. The peculiar brightness of Mr. 
Joseffy’s playing is due to this quality in his touch. 

Yet, while recognizing the enormous value of the 
Mason exercises I feel that it is also necessary to be able 
to take up the finger straight without drawing it off at all 
towards the palm of the band. In the second rhythm 
the close legato between the two tones of the motive is 
very apt to became impaired unless the teacher exercise 
great vigilance. There is a trick here which I do not 
remember of seeing mentioned in Touch and Technic. 
It is that the weight of the hand is to fall not on the first 
tone, but- on the second. The hand falls with the first 
tone, but the weight is not placed upon that tone, but 
upon the next. The first one has the character of a 
preparation,, almost a grace note before the second- 
This is in the fast touches. I think there a,re advantages 
in requiring, for at least a part of the practice upon the 
fast forms of the second rhythm, the second tone to 
be held a bit—a very short bit, but not a mere attack) 
Otherwise I do not feel that the tone is fully realized in 
the pupil’s mind, and when he encounters phrasing in 
this rhythmic form, of-which there is a great deal in 
Schumann and Liszt, he fails to get the proper effect. 

The action of the wrist is much more important than 
is commonly supposed. I believe that the most difficult 
thing to get in teaching is a fine, firm, close legato with 
-melodic quality, yet with a flexible wrist. J say flexible, 

I rather than loose. In a fine melodic legato there is 


always an arm element, which necessitates that the wrist 
be firm enough to carry it, but it is the firmness of gristle 
rather than the looseness of nncontracted muscle. This 
is a very different thing from a flaccid wrist. In this 
connection I venture yet another suggestion : It is that 
the arm playsa very important part in playiDg, which 
might be recognized more than it is in Touch and Tech¬ 
nic. I mean what I call the soft arm touch, and the 
-heavy arm touch, both of which come not from the elbow 
■ but from the shoulder. Dr, Mason constantly uses these 
[touches in his own playing, and so do all artists. The 
efetic touch b&,n be made very effective with the arm 
touch on the first tone. I do not habitually use this, 
because it is so important to get the wrist motion. 

I have never used the Practice Clavier with the Mason/ - 
two-finger exercises., ■ I do not say that it might not be ' 
so used, but as yet I have not seen how. The ear for 
tonal Results is a more important element in these exer¬ 
cises than in most other ingredients of piano practice, 
and 1 do nos see how the same result could he had from 
the clavier. . In other' places I use it with excellent results 
and with economy of time. Mr. Virgil once requested 
me to recommendit for these exercises also, but I was 
then and still am unable to see the advantage. It is 
true that the Mason exercises wear out a piano more 
rapidly than the same amount of time on ordinary exer¬ 
cises, because in the heavy touches the full tone of the 
piano- is wanted ; but this'is a mere incident. The object 
of practice is control of tone ; you get it by Mason’s way, 
and of course using more tone you draw more heavily 
upon the piano. I do not think it harms the action 
perceptibly, but it does wear the hammers. And so does 
any playing. The piano that I use habitually for lessons 
does not appear to feel badly about the . Mason exercises. 

To sum upd Success in getting good tone, with free 
coloring, according to the demands of the pieces, requires 
flexible wrist, strong fingers, and a wide range of touch 
from light to heavy. All these things are in the Mason 
touch. If you read again what Dr. Mason says about the 
value of these exercises as a preparation for octaves, you 
will see that he counts upon the wrist being trained by 
them. ' W. S. B. M. 

A OOMPAEISON-SCHUMANN, CHOPIN AND 
MENDELSSOHN. 


BY MRS. GREGORY MURRY. 


Schumann forcibly illustrates the theory that we learn 
more by our failures than by our sues as. He reached 
music by the- devious route of law and letters, and his 
compositions are stamped with the intensity and origi¬ 
nality which were his most marked characteristics; in 
Fact, the latter trait developed into forr- -s of expression^ 
that were so fantastic as to be almost, if not altogether, 
grotesque. But his ideal was of the highest, the draw¬ 
back being that the force of his desireYo create was 
sometimes greater than his power to formulate. 

The following criticism from the pen of an American 
writer gives us a poetic comparison of the difference in 
style between these three contemporary musicians: 
“Schumann’s passion rolls in great sea-waves which 
break on rocky cliffs in thunderous roar of overwhelm¬ 
ing surf; Chopin’s is a narrow tropical sea, beautiful in 
calm and sunshine, but fruitful of sudden hurricanes 
and violent- storms, of deafening thunder and blinding 
electric flashes ; Mendelssohn’s is an inland lake, not too 
deep'‘to , be-easily fathomed, with charming quiet bays 
and enticing nooks haunted by sprites and elvels, a veri¬ 
table fairy demesne, the abode of grace and beauty. 
All three are to be counted among the world’s great 
and precious treasures.”— -Fillmore. 


Mr. Tapper will give a course of instruction during 
the Bummer, especially designed for those teachers who 
can devote but little time, during the school-year, to 
their own education. The study will be analytic. The list 
of works for analysis will include all forms, from the 
simple phrase and period to the symphony. Especial 
attention will be given to those piano works, which are 
typical of the school whence they came. The form, 
character, interpretation and historical significance will 
be considered. For each work analyzed, the student 
will be given others in parallel form for his own private 
study. It will be the aim to make the instruction of 
practical value to teachers, bv opening to them such 
lines of study as will increase their power as educators, 
and provide them with material for after-study. Infor¬ 
mation concerning this course may be had by address¬ 
ing Mr. Tapper, 156 "fremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~ Questions and jAnsweits. 

■ Will you please answer the following questions:—- . 

Ques.- 1. Did Schumann lose th use of his right 
hand entirely, and did it prevent him from continuing his 
piano playing ? 

2, In Mendelssohn’s name, why is the hyphen used 
between Mendelssohn and Bartholdy, and why was he 
not called by the latter ? ■ An Inquirer. 

Ans . He lost tl se it _ east, to 

prevent him from continuing any serious practice on the 
piano, n finger i id 1 , mained 

useless permanently, so that what playing_fl,e did had to 
be don* without that finger. . 1 

2. Mendelssohn ^ was the ..family name, .originally Men¬ 
del, afterwards Mendel’s sohn (son of Mendel), accord¬ 
ing to the custom not only among the Hebrews, of which 
race he was, but also among the Scandinavians and other 
races. Our familiar names Johnson, (John’s son) 
Thompson, Robinson, etc., have the same origin. The 
name Bartholdy was added to the family name when 
Felix and his brother Paul were baptized into the Chris¬ 
tian Church, to distinguish them from other branches of 
the family who continued to hold the religious tenets of 
their ancestors. ' J. C. F. 

I find The. Etude a most interesting magazine and 
would like it to be in the hands of every music student. 

1 send a few questions, hoping to receive an answer 
through your columns.. 

Ques. —1, What would you advise for a student who 
wiii not thoroughly practice exercises and scales, and 
whose interest has to be kept ..up by a new piece occa¬ 
sionally? 

,2. Is it better to require the pupil to .practice exer¬ 
cises only, during the first six months, or to add occa¬ 
sionally a pleasing piece to awaken and sustain interest ? 

M. G. S. 

Ans. —1. I woiild advise giving such scales and exer¬ 
cises as require a close and undivided attention, like 
those of Dr. Mason’ s. His new accented D fiat scale is 
invaluable here, played as follows : The pupil plays up 
and back one octave, and each repetition adds one 
digital. At the second time he would play as far as 
E-flat, the third time up to F, and so on until two octaves 
are accomplished. When arriving at the upper D flat, 

. descend but one octave, and keep adding one key at the 
lower end until arriving at the point of commencement. 
In doing this the fingering is to be kept true, that is, as 
if you were to complete the scale with the fourth finger 
of the right hand coming on B-flat, and the fourth of the 
left on the G-flat. Furthermore, as soon as the end or 
turning note has been played, it should be distinctly in 
the mind what the next note and its fingering should be, 
thus thinking in advance the coming turning note (the 
key on which the run reverses its direction), with its 
fingering. Mason’s Accented Arpeggio furnishes lively 
thinking for any pupil, and when we can get our pupils 
to think while playing exercises they will become inter¬ 
ested in spite of themselves. Contraction and expansion 
exercises are useful for such pupils, giving them the 
motive and its carrying out for a measure or two, 
requiring them to bring.it to a finish. This requires 
them to rely on their inventiveness. However, I would 
‘ not push the matter ,of technical exercises too far at first 
with such pupils. The many beautiful melodies and 
studies tha.t can now be had," ought to be given, and 
every effort made to arouse .the interest of the pupil in 
musical music, and then they will discover the necessity 
of better technic for the sake of bringing out the musical 
idea of the author they are studying, and will more will¬ 
ingly work up their technic with exercises. 

2., It is generally better to give the pupil musical recre¬ 
ation, as soon as he has the ability to play anything at 
""all melodious, and here is where the value of Mathews’ 
20 lessons for a beginner is evident. The February, 
1891, Etude showed how simple pieces could be used as 
recreation without the aid of notes. See page 26. 

C. W. L. 

Will The Etude please oblige a subscriber, by answer¬ 
ing the following questions ? • 

Qpes.— 1. In playing the trill, which note is played 
firBt? 


2, March Etude, 1889, saysAs a rule the first, off] 
a group of slurred notes is accented; Palmer’s Piano 
Primer, says :—Page 72, remark 7. A slur has nothing 
to do with the accent, and if the first of two notes falls 
on an unaccepted part of the measure, it should not be 
accented. WhichJs right 

Ans. — 1 . Authorities disagree ; but unless otherwise 
marked, the better usage would strike the principal note 
first. When the composer wishes the upper note struck 
first, he does, or should put in a grace note. This 
would indicate that the upper note is to be struck first. 
The performer’s taste is called into requisition here. When 
the trill is on a note that is undeniably a portion of the 
melody, the principal note should be struck first and 
accented, and the trill ended in such a way as to make 
the principal note again prominent,_and thus keep the 
melody distinct. 

2. The whole subject of,phrasing is in more or less of 
a muddle. As you say, authorities disagree, yet the rule 
is, that the first note of a phrase should be accented, and 
its last made soft and short. The disagreement is more 
in what is called a phrase, than an error on the part 
of either. Some writers call almost any group of notes 
a phrase. Others allow only two phrases to a period. 
Still others consider any natural and distinct division of 
notes a phrase. Others, differing still, use the word sec¬ 
tion, where perhaps the majority use the word phrase. 
It is to be hoped that soon some standard work will be 
issued, which will clear up these points. We understand 
such a work as the profession can adopt as standard is 
being written, and will shortly be published. 

C. W. L. 

Ques. —Will you kindly oblige me by explaining how 
are those musical tricks done on the piano, by great 
players, such as Rubinstein and others whom I heard 
perform them, but could never catch the way, viz. : 
Repeating or playing the same note, with every finger, 
over and over again. Still the note is only struck once 
in a while, giving the appearance or sound of a vibration 
re-ochoed. I cannot explain it better than in here writ¬ 
ing the notes. n. h. 



etc., etc. 


The manner of producing this effect is no trick, any 
more so than the striking of a key with a finger would be 
called a trick ; such an effect can be produced by pressing 
the key down again before it has resumed its normal 
level. By experimenting with one key you will observe 
that a tone can be produced from several different degrees 
of the dip of the key ; the higher the key rises the stronger 
the tone. Of course this requires the perfectly regulated 
action of a Grand piano. It cannot be produced on 
Uprights or Squares in a satisfactory manner. There 
are various ways of developing this effect. One of the 
most important exercises is to play with each finger sepa¬ 
rately, on one key, triplets, fours, sixes, nines, etc., hold¬ 
ing the muscles of the fingers and hand perfectly firm as 
though ankylosed ; relax the wrist without relaxi'n^fhe 
fingers ; strike the key from the wrist. This can be_cul¬ 
tivated by wrist exercises, so that the key can be struck 
very rapidly without removing the finger jfrom the key, 
and if you begin very softly, then crescendo and diminish, 
the effect will be like that which a vocalist produces 
when sustaining a single tone, beginning very softly then 
increasing and diminishing the tone. This requires a 
very rapid vibration of the hand from the wrist and a 
miniature movement at that, especially for pianissimo 
effects. It is best to practice this exercise in different 
rhythms, beginning with triplets, depressing the wrist on 
the first and elevating it on the last note. The elbow 
must remain stationary. In my teaching I give prelimi- 
inary wrist exercises—for this effect. There are other 
results to'be derived from this practice, among which is 
a clear and brittle tone with a point to it (sot to speak), 
also rapid octave passages without removing the fingers 
from the keys. H, Al Kelso, Jr. - 

May I have a question answered by The Etude. 

Ques.—I wish the best suggestion for the prevention 
of the rigid wrist in playing the piano, so often found 
with beginners. M. A. h. 

Ans. —You rightly show interest in curing young 
players of therigid wrist, for there is no advancement or 


facility of playing so long as the pupil is controlled by 
this habit. It should be made the one thin'g in the 
pupil’s study until conquered. Many times students are 
unconscious of having this rigidity. The true way for 
overcoming it is to be governed by the inner sensations. 

As a first exercise let the pupil swing the hand while the 
arm and wrist are in perfect"repose, and notice the inner 
sensation of looseness. Then with the arm held rigid j 
move the hand up and down, and_ notice the grinding 
and stiff sensation in the wrist. Follow this with the 
loose arm,^F*pt and hand again, that the contrast may be 
the more fully appreciated. At the keyboard let the 
pupil strike a single key four times in rapid succession, 
holding the hand above the key, and let it fall with all 
the looseness he can control, and the other , three tones 
come as a rebound, and not by a separate effort. Dr. 
Mason teaches this in his New Octave System, and illus- , 
trates it by saying, if you throw a ball on the floor, it 
instantly rebounds; it does not remain a moment on 
the floor and then rise, but rebounds forthwith until it 
rests. So the pupifls second tone is to follow as much 
as possible like the bounding of a ball. When the pupil 
has somewhat of a control of this looseness, then have 
him play particularly for the loose effect. Let the music 
be so easy that he can concentrate his attention more on 
the loose feeling than on the deciphering of notes. 
After a thorough course in easy wrist studies, occupying 
a few weeks’ time (avoiding octaves and full chords), he . 
should have mastered the difficulty. C. W. L. 

• Ques. —I find some marks in the new edition of 
Heller’s Studies just received from you, which I desire 
to learn the meaning of, having looked in vain else¬ 
where. On page 19, measures 11 and 12, what is the 
meaning of the short perpendicular line used there? 
What does the short horizontal line mean, above or below 
a note, used on the same page under F and D in the bass 
of the first measure, and over middle C in measure 12 ? 
The latter I have often seen, but am doubtful as to its 
meaning. H. e. c. 

Ans. —The horizontal line you remark in the Thirty 
Selected Studies from Heller, is easily explained. At he 
end of the second break on page 11 a choice of fingering 
is given the performer, and the straight line simply indi¬ 
cates it. It may be well to say, that where such a choice of 
fingering is given, the player should experiment, and hold 
to that which suits him best. Page 12, and measure 10, 
the straight mark with the dot under it, indicates a half¬ 
accent with a semi-staccato touch. The diagonal mark 
between the two measures indicates the melody descends 
to B-flat. You will find not infrequently the simple dash 
without the dot. This will indicate the half-accent with¬ 
out staccato. See page 19, measures 1 and 16, etc. On 
page 19 the dash there indicates that the note is first 
taken with one finger, and another substituted, without 
repeating the tone. This puts the hand in position for 
the following notes, and enables the player to perform in 
a strict legato. The perpendicular mark you f: eak of 
indicates the motive, or it shows, that the £ it note of 
the motive following should be somewhat accent; ;1, 
because it is the first note of a motive, but this accent is 
more a matter of feeling than intended to be actually 
heard. It helps one to perform the piece with a more 
intelligent expression. _ C. L. 

Ques.—W ill you please tell, me throng hTHE .Etude, 
whether I am correct’ in asserting that by. some com¬ 
posers it .is claimed a sharp, flat, or natural, placed 


before the last note of a measure, affects the first in the 
next measure, providing the notes are the same,, though 
not tied? b., b. h. 

Ans. —You have very nearly stated the rule correctly. 
In old editions, if the last note of a measure <s acciden¬ 
tal, and the first note of the next measo. is upon she 
same degree, it remains accidental, whether tied or not. 
Recent usage puts in accidentals wherever the composer 
thinks it will add to clearness. As a general thing the 
harmony will help you decide such case^. 

Ques. —Will you please tell me, through The Etude, 
whether a piano is injured by changing its pitch ? If so, 
is it-injured more by lowering than raising it ? 

Ans.—T wo of the best authorities upon pianos are 
preparing articles for The Etude upon the subject, in- 
which this and numerous kindred questions will be an- 
swered. The articles will appear in due time. C, W. It,- 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Selected Studies from Stephen irleller received; 1 
highly appreciate the same. The names and descrip¬ 
tions given will be a great help to teachers, especially 
to the young teacher. Jt is so much easier to interest a 
pupil in an entitled coniposition than a study; so many 
seem to have a dread of studies, however musical they 
maybe. Mrs. Clara C, Rorison. 

A unique selection of Heller’s melodious works, edited 
by such able and conscientious men, cannot fail to be 
in demand by the progressive musical, profession. 

J. H. Howe. 

I think not enough praise can be bestowed on your 
edition of Heller’s Studies. About the selection : it is 
well—nay, it is excellenjt,;so are the poetical interpreta¬ 
tions of each number. If, as a critic, I have to find fault 
with them, I might say that they leave no room for 
remarks from the teacher, so complete are the annota¬ 
tions ; obviously the edition is destined for those “ who 
help themselves.” E. You Adelung, 

East Oal land, Cal. 

I will help your Etude all I can, as it seems to me the 
only musical paper, which can be of great value in ele¬ 
vating musical art to the highest degree, and purifying 
' the taste of the public; showing how to recognize the 
difference between good;'and bad music, and to recognize 
the difference between a true and -false, prophet.- ■ 

Chevalier Di Kontski. 

Your edition of Cramer's Studies pleases me well. The 
typographical work is excellent,—the very best, and 
clearly printed on a superior quality of paper. Forty- 
one pages of sheet-music for a dollar and a half would 
generally be considered cheap, but in this case, the 
excellency of the mechanical work done, the durable 
quality of the paper ■ used, andHhe binding together of 
the leaves, make this the cheapest, and the most sub- 
. s.tantial edition of sheet-music I have ever seen. ■ ; ; ■ 

J. M. F. Snodgrass. 

In the use of W. S. B. Mathews’ First Studies in 
Phrasing I find great satisfaction. It supplies a long 
felt need for young students, and its clean, pleasant 
print and good heavy paper add much to its value. As 
regards the Presser edition of .Heller’s 30 Studies, it is 
just the thing for every teacher in this.,land,-the names 
and annotations adding very much to the attractiveness 
of the Studies. 

Mrs. A. L. Simmons, 

Galloway College. 

I am delighted with'the Presser Edition of “ Heller’s 
Studies ” which has been duly received. Please accept 
my hearty thanks both for myself and my pupils. I have 
long felt the need of just such a selection of these most 
beautiful and useful studies. - ; ' 

Fannie C. Mtjndy. 

I cannot say-too much in praise of Studies in Phrasing, 
by W. S. B. Mathews. I find it a wonderful assistance 
in giving practical ideas of correct and intelligent phras¬ 
ing to young pupils, while iii addition to this the selec¬ 
tions have been so well--made that a. general improve¬ 
ment in musical taste will be observed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lillian Miller, 

Port Townsend, Wash. 

Here are some of the kind words said about Mr. 
Tapper’s work, “ Chats with Music Students.” Weregret 
that space does not permit us to print the entire’ letters 
and names and addresses of writers. 

A work of great merit. — 

It is worthy of all the praise it receives. • 

I’ve had time for three chapters only, but it is invalu¬ 
able. = • 

It is the most encouraging reading I have had for some 
time. 

I have placed it in^ the hands of some of my pupils 
that were not as interested, as I . wished them to be ; it 
• increased their interest, which more than.paid for the 
book. . 

To me it is the most enjoyable, practical and instruc- 
■ tive little hook I have ever seen, 

It adds very much to the ease of interesting the class 
to have such a suggestive work to read. 

In my opinion.it is just what is needed. 

It is a book for all who are interested in| music, and 
especially for the earnest student or young teacher. 

A book from which every earnest student of music 
may receive great profit. 

A very valuable acquisition to musical literature. 

It is full of good advice to teachers and pupils. 

Aside from the educational value of the work to the 
Btudent, it is also interesting to the occasional reader. 
Not only ’a help to the student but also to the teacher. 


THE ETUDE. 

TEE USE AHIK ABUSE OP THE CLASSICS. 

. ___ r- 

- BY F. R. WEBB. 

The old story that has so long done duty in the comic 
pages of the musical journals, about the German teacher 
who is represented as giving a lesson somewhat as fol¬ 
lows:—“ Dis is A, unt dis is C, unt dis is E. Now but 
your vierst tinker on A, but your dirt linker on C und 
your vift linker on E. Ach! dm ist goot! Now ve 
vill blay de Moonlight Sonata,”—is perhaps a trifle ex¬ 
aggerated, but it may serve to point a moral in regard to 
the too early or too excessive use of the classics. 

Chopin • and Mozart are hard ; even their ‘easiest 
compositions require at least a reasonably correct and 
finished style of playing to get anything out of them; 
and when given , to pupils technically unprepared, they' 
are unable to see the beauties of the music themselves, 
or to render them so that any one else can seg them, 
consequently their tastes and perceptions are frequently 
blunted, and a dislike for the classics is instilled; and. 
great harm done. 

Agai 1 5 toe lusi f th - rice is one¬ 
sided a • i ;, and it is u ji 11 j apil to 

keep h >- ntinually del 1 a past 

age, however:pre.ciqu8;and. : .:meritoriou8» while Ithefie are 
so many beautiful modern compositions on which he is 
not permitted to gaze even for a few brief moments. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for new pupils to 
come to me at the opening of the school session and 
exhibit, with great pride, a well-thumbed copy of Mo¬ 
zart, and tell me, “ I've taken thirteen of these Mozart 
sonatas! Prof. Eingestrichen was such an admirer of 
Mozart, ana he never used anything but classic music ; 
and I’ve taken all of Kuhlau's sonatinas 1 ” - And one 
naturally wonders when the poor pupil found time to 
take anything else. Indeed, he is generally found to be 
in fully as blissful ignorance of the great wealth of mod¬ 
ern music as his teacher himself—for he probably never 
reads or studies, but remains at the bottom of the rut 
into which he slipped thirty years or so ago. 

I would not for a moment be understood as belittling 
the classics. I use them freely, and should consider a 
musical education as very incomplete and superficial, 
in fact, no education at all, without them ; but I wish to 
put in a plea for their proper and reasonable use. All 
modern music is not trash; and, if the truth were 
known, all trash is not modern, for our predecessors of 
fifty or a hundred years ago doubtless had their share 
of it to contend with ; but the trash of their day has not 
survived, while the trash of > our day is enjoying a flour¬ 
ishing (though possibly brief) existence. 

Shall we, then, eschew all modern music, or condemn 
everything that is popular, because, perchance, much 
that is trash is mixed up with it ? Aside from the unde¬ 
niable beauty of countless gems of modern- composition, 
they possess undoubted technical value, in the number¬ 
less varieties of scale, arpeggio, chord and octave pass¬ 
ages done up in a pleasing manner; just as the classics, 
particularly the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Bach, are indispensable for the same technical reason. 
By reason of their peculiar form and structure, with 
their numerous polyphonic figures, passages for the'left 
hand, the absence of the trivial left-hand accompaniment 
found in the too popular pieces of the day, and other 
similar features, they possess a peculiar value in evening 
up a technic ; and, therefore, entirely aside from their 
undisputed artistic and musically educating, elevating 
and refining value, they are indispensable; but why run 
to one extreme any more than to the other ? , 

To my view, the best course is to make a selection 
from the best gems of both modern and classic music, 
•5usingboth with judgment and moderation, but neglect¬ 
ing neither. The progressive teacher must read and 
study to keep abreast of the times, or he will assuredly 
be left behind. Any reputable teacher, however remote 
from his base of supplies or the musical centres, can 
readily procure, for the asking, new music in abundance 
for examination and selection, with privilege of return¬ 
ing what he does not want or need. 

The .possibilities and resources of the modern piano¬ 
forte were unknown to Mozart and Beethoven, and even 
Mei d< Isf c f - i i d Chopin had - 4 Ireamed of su « 
s( u ces md effects. Mo era c( npot srs, therefore, Eav« 


an advantage th& the old masters did not possess, and 
their compositions are, consequently, more fully in 
keeping with the resources of the pianofortes of to¬ 
day, and in these respects more adapted to the needs of 
music students. At least their importance in this re¬ 
spect, in rounding up a finished and even technic, should 
not be underestimated, to say nothing of the effect on 
the pupil’s taste for, and knowledge of, the music of the 
day and age in which he lives. Musical culture also has 
never been so high or so general as it is to-day; and the 
musical world abounds with scholarly, cultured, refined, 
accomplished musicians,. whose works bear the stamp of 
their culture, and are deserving of all the study that can 
be given fjiem. 

Of course?, I am not taking into account the quantities 
of trash that flood, the counters of our music stores, but 
am taking it for granted that the teacher possesses 
enough taste and discrimination to select what he wants 
and what his pupils need, from the inexhaustible supply 
of purest, best and most artistic—though modern—gems 
which ib< » nd to his hand 

My plea is, then, that while the classics are not to be 
in the least neglected or slighted, they should be used 
with judgment and discretion ; and that modern music 
also assuredly has its place in the course of study 
marked out by the teacher of to- lay. - 


TWO WAYS OP LOOKING AT THE TECHNICAL 
QUESTION. 


BY G. W. LOVEJOY. 


Notice the efforts of a beginner to get and keep his 
hands in the position you want them; he understands 
perfectly that those wrists must be relaxed, and the 
fingers must curve gracefully and not ‘‘stick out” so 
awkwardly; he tries to keep fingers, hands, wrists and 
arms in a state of repose, but he finds it difficult. Ob¬ 
serve the trials of another pupil to deliver that.scale or 
arpeggio passage or other figure in an artistic manner; 
his musical perception of the passage is perfect, he knows 
how it ought to sound, yet the audible effect is disap¬ 
pointing. Again, another tries to make that beautiful 
melody sing out its wondrous song, and that accompani¬ 
ment to maintain its proper relation to the song; yet, 
somehow, the melody becomes lost in indistinctness, 
and the accompaniment is converted from its sym¬ 
pathetic relation to the principal voice to mere pounding. 
Try another on the polyphonic works of one of the great 
masters ; he knows that several voices are represented by 
the notes. His musical conception of the melodic effect 
of each voice, separate and in relation to each other, 
may be good, yet the beautiful vocal shading dictated by 
his musical faculties, the expression that springs from 
his musical feelings," does not come forth. What these 
pupils lack is technical skill, we say; we talk to them 
about independence of fingers, repose, flexibility, power, 
and so on through the list. But be sure by some means 
to impart to them the fact that technical practice is not 
for muscles directly, but is so much training for the 
brain in its effort to direct the action of muscles through 
the nerves. This bringing of muscles under mental 
control is the object of technical practice on the key¬ 
board, and is the purpose for which the technicon was 
invented. ■ ; 

The power with which we use a muscle or set of 
muscles is governed by our ability to sensibly force the 
volition of the brain"to them, and the amount of ner 
energy we can command to convey it there. Observe, 
this is what piano pupils must be made "to think of— 
brain, and nerve sensations, not muscle. 

It is the complete emancipation of the musical sensi¬ 
bilities that they are to strive for; not muscular develop¬ 
ment, but practice for the will to develop power over 
its servants, the muscles, and bring them into obedience 
to its directions. The muscles will be strengthened 
indirectly by this method, and gain flexibility and become 
elastic. 

These suggestions are intended to lead the reader to 
look below the surface of this technical question; re¬ 
member, however, that it is presented here only in its 
purely mechanical sense. - 

In conclusion, a word to those who use the technicon. 

It is not a machine for a muscle development ; neither 
is it a “hand gymnasium.” Properly understood and 
used, as pointed out in the foregoing, it is the best and 
most direct means yet invented to aid in bringing the 
fingers, hands, wrists and arms under the influence of 
the will power for musical ends; and remember, you 
are not to think of how much you can lift with a finger 
or wrist, but to see how vividly and intensely you can 
feel the sensations of resistance to a muscle, and how 
completely you can release, relax, and forget every 
muscle and joint not involved in the exercise. 

The nerves of sensation 'must carry these impressions 
to the brain, where they will be received and memorized. 
All. practice of this kind .-will increase this "familiarity 
with and control of muscles by the brain, which, soon 
Jearns to individualize every muscle it uses— this last 
: esult is strength itself. 
















FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

,r 0n Teaching and Teaching Beform.” By A. B. ParBons and 

Constantin Sternberg.........25 eta. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 
Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Beinecke. Translated 

by John Behmann,.......26 cts. 

“ Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Hennes,.......15 cts. 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borat,.....10 cts. 

“ Method oi Study." (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Maclrore,....10 cts. 

The Five sent by Mail for 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER 1704 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 

9000 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary haa recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions, covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who Btudies music. 

TRICE 25 CENTS. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

, 1704 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY.HOME. 

This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played iu succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note la reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. - This gives a general Idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piaho, Organ, Yiolin, or any other instru¬ 
ment ; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which music is written. - 
The different kin is of dm . 

Practice.ih umrl 1 fractio is 

His taslest w iy to ieaxn to r ad music 

Yon leant, while playing an Interesting game. 

It is'readily' learned, even by 'children.-; .o' 1 -'; ' 1 X'V- ; 

I me devoted't playing thii gan - s not wasted as in most gan t, 
;.: : A.spleiidid gameftw.eveningpartiesr ' - " ; . : ■ 

S new.de^rtnr»-~-eii : tirely. .imlik any . other game 
-Parents can teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicians themselves. 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to study music will flnddt to their advantage to play 
this gam -I -bii * bef e beginning lease 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


** • LIFE SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price $L00. Postage and Tube, 10 cts. Extra, 
press. “ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

It Is a simple ■ ' Packed to go by Express at purchaser’s charge. 

. : The following are now ready:— ; 

p *~ BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, MOZART, 
WAGNER, HANDEL, CHOPIN. 

• OTHIBS TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 

The only Complete EJncyolopsedia. of Music in Address THE' PRESSER PHILADELPHIA. 

the English Language ---- ; - : - 


GROVES’ DICTIONARY 


THE ELEMENTS 


For Classes or Individuals 


Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up In boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 

Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $19.00. 
Price for Index, - - - - $2.50. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 

A Preparation for the Study of Harmony. 

Address Publisher, 

TJEHEO. PRESSER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

-^PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 


170 AUTHORS 


AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


BEAUTIFUL AND IHSTBUCTIVE. 

usie and Gulfaipe 

By CARL MERZ, MUS., DR. 


600 QUOTATIONS 


Every teacher—every student-should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci¬ 
nating. 

As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 


A GAME FOE, EVERY MUSIC STUDENT, 


CONTENTS. 

Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart, Sanctity of Music, Church Milsic, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony, Imagina¬ 
tion, Expression, Maxims.. 

The work is alike indispensable, to the teacher and pupil. To 
both it offers valuable advice and encouragement. It contains over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent style. 


The game, which consists of 48 cards, can be played by 
any number of players. -The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important events 
in the lives of.48 composers and musicians. 

Address Publisher, 


SONATINA ALBUM 


COMPILED BY THEO. PEESSEB. 

Price . $1.00, Bound in Board Cover, 


THEODORE PRESSEK, 

1704-Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


BurgmuUer. Op. 76. No. 1, Bondlletto... 2 

Spindier. Op. 136. No. 1, Sonatina in 4 Hands. 2 

Hummel. Op. 52. Bondoletto. 3 

BeyloiL The Fuchsia........ 3 

Kuhlau. Op. 20. No. 2, Sonatina... 4 

Steibelt. Turkish Hondo.....;.. 4 

Clement!. Op. 36. No. 1, Sonatina....... 6 

KJerult Sc indno. E 

Greig. Op. 12. No. 7, Album Leaf.. 1 

Smith. Babbling Brook...; E 

Lichner. Op. 149 No. 6, Sonatina... t 

Dussek. Plough Boy. 7 

Lange. Op. 114. No. 1, Sonatina. 1 

,Dussek. La Matinee. > 

Haydn. Sonatina in D.1. f 

Schumann. Slumber Song. f 

Schumann. Nocturne.„.... £ 

Mendelssohn’s Song Without Words. No. 1....... ! 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 6. .......". i 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 3................. S 

Schubert. Op. 78. Menuette............ ( 

Beinecke. Op. 47. No. 2, Sonatina..............1( 

Chopin,' Op. 8. -• No. 2, Nocturne..................i....................•..>........1] 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Unbound Volumes for 1886, . - $1.50, Postpaid. 

" • “ “ 1887, - 1.50, “ 

“ “ “ 1888, - 1.50, “ 

“ “ “ 1889, - 1.50, “ 

Bound “ “ 1886, - 2.50, “ 

“ “ “ 1887, - 2.50. 

“ “ “ 1888, - 2.50, “ 

“ “ “ 1889, - 2.50, “ 

Odd Back Numbers, Unbound, ■ 75 cents per dozen. 

These volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 
ach year The v Ions article 1 re g t t an nt of l if, r '» M r 
of permanent value. It is a peculiarity of The Etude that its 
articles are of substantial and lasting worth. ’ Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 

Win. Mason,. Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 

It is concise; it is exhaustive; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been received from the most g 

prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales have-been phenome- 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em- 
bossed, $1.00 ; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper '-- : j 

covers, 60 cents. Address. 

THEODORE PRESSER, . .:G|§ 

1704 CHESTNUT $T., PHILAD’A, PA, 

.... . A4r._ . & . ; ■ . ................... -v‘ri 























































Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock every one is 
sure to be suited. 

Temperance People itill like 

TKMPERASTCE CRUSADE (35 cts., 83.50 dz.). Emerson & 
Moore. 

■TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cts., #3.60 dz.), 
A. Hull. 

Male Voice Clubs will like 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1,83 dz ). 

EM ilRSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (60 cts., $5 dz.). 

The Gnugd Army will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts., 84.50 dz.). 

Boys, old and yotlng, will like 

COLLEGE SONGS, 90 songs (50 cts.). 200,000 sold.. • 

School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 

SONG MANUAL, 

Piano .Teachers will like, very much, as the best companion to any 
Instruction Book, ■ 

MASON’S STSTEM OF TECHNICAL . EXERCISES 

(8 :.50). 

Gospel Singers will like ■ 

PRAISE .'IN SONG (40 cts., 84.20 dz.). Emerson. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. eHO ,cached solos, .. 

-* j ]" CHOICE SACRED SOLOS,'for Low Voice, 40 songs.81. 

READY APRIL 15th; | THE EIGHT THING IN THE EIGHT PLACE. . SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs.,..81. 

SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 soDgs... 51 . 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS...81. 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 86'songs...$ 1 . 

j CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, the very best... 81 . 

“ EVEREST’S ALBUM OF SONGS, good selections.81. 

MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM tasteful songs...81. 

SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, amaster’s work.81. 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs.......81. 

GOOD OLD SONGS we issea to sing, 115 songs....81. 

COLLEGE SONGS.. .................. ..50c. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO; FOR GUITAR, each.81. 

RH YMES AND TU N ES. Osgood, Sweet home music;....81. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

THE LIGHTNING I PIANO CLASSICS, VoLl, 44 pieces........81. 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces..........81. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pit ces.......81. 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces...81. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION.81. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, 52easy pieces...81. 

The above are all superior booJcs. 


Edited by JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jr 


Critical Editor, WILLIAM F. APTHORP 


This important work takes its place a-s an acknowledged authority in its special field, and ranks with its pre¬ 
decessor, the 14 Cyclopaedia of Painters and Paintings,” in the skill and conscientious care with which it has been 
prepared, and the sumptuously haudsome form in which i ! is issued. 

The limited edition consists of 500 numbered sets, and is published in three quarto volumes, with decorated 
parchment binding, the price per volume being $25.00 net. The work contains over one thousand illustrations, 
including thirty-six full-page portraits, etched especially for this edition. 

It is the most c< mplet ar i < omf :< h nsive work of its kind thus far issued It is . ; 

A, Full Biographical Dictionary of the musicians of all times and schools. 

A Guide to Musical Literature, embracing works in all languages. 

A Cyclopedia of the Great Musical Works, with reproductions in facsimile of famous scores. 

A Superb Colle ition of Illustrations of all pha les of the subject 

“ A magnificent quarto, printed in bold and beautiful type. The immense and patient research of the editors Is apparent; but the 
particular feature which gives to tbe work an unrivaled position is the richness of illustration. It is a grand book of reference .'’—The 
Academy l London.) ■ ■ ‘ - 

*** Full Descriptive Circulars sent to any iddress on applica ion 


Emerson, 


MATHEWS’ POPULAR 

HISTORY OF MUSIC 


From the earliest times to the present. Includ¬ 
ing, accounts;,:oft the culture instruments of all 
nations; the styles and nature of the music they 
made, and sketches of the principal composers of 
all times. The whole constituting a concise and 
readable account of the process of development 
through which the Art of Music has reached 
its present highly organized and expressive con-^ 
dition. 

Illustrated with figures of the Instruments, 
Notation, many Portraits and Musical Selections. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

1 Volume. 12mo. JPages 352. Price $1.75. Iteauti- 
fully printed on fine heavy paper, and handsomely 
bound laith gilt top and uncut edges. 

"Within this brief compass, the author has 
managed to include the essential facts and the 
more significant illustrations of the large histories, 
together with much original matter. This work 
was originally undertaken as a text-book for the 
use of the Chicago Musical College, occupying an 
intermediate position between the very long his¬ 
tories in four and five volumes, and the mere 
skeletons of the smaller histories then before the 
public. The work grew-in writing, and illustra¬ 
tions were freely added, so that the result is what 
is confidently offered as the best popular history 
of music yet written. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—An examination copy will be 
mailed to any address, before April 20th, at the 
trade price, $1.20. 

AddresH THEODORE PR ESSE R, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Send for our Booklet, entitled, 
“The Right Thing in the Right 
Place.’’ It gives all the facts. 


Check Punch Co 

88-102 Cannon St., 

BRIDGEPORT, CONS. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. &&■-& 

Quartet and Church Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
best character, Buch as your choir needs. 


For sale at Music Stores, or delivered, express paid, 
upon receipt of price. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 

L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry 
and music, which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 

SnNfi H/’Rfl 1NY (60 Cts., 86 doz.), by L. O. Emerson. 
OUliU nnnmuil ¥ . Just exactly the book that will suit 
you for this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good 
book for High Schools. 

Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schoo^our 

CflNR NIIAI (Book 1,30 cts., 83 doz.; or Book 2 , 40 
OUI U HIM iv v V . cts., 84.20 doz.; or Book 3, 50 cts., 84.80 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of Bchool life, with 
plain instructions and best of music. 


CRAMER STUDIES 


From the Von Bdlow Edition. 

* PRICE $1.50. FIRMLY BOUND. 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von Biilow 
editions, which are published in sheet form, in four 
books. This abridged edition can be used in most cases 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un¬ 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

TBE®. PBE88EB, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTIO 

teen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm. Hofi 
and other first-classcomposers. 


_._YOUN G PLAY EJJS (81.00). 51 of the very be? - id 
POPULAR COLLECTION very easiest pieces for begin¬ 
ners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to Piano Teachers us 
the first book of pieces (or recreations) lo use. 


PRACTICAL AND PLEASING. 


;ood. pieces for Manual and Pedal 
rCDsaposers. 


A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mils. Doc. 
Price $1.50 Postpaid. 


Ci BINE! OR< ;AN 


By M. S. MORRIS 


The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners , embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
way that the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of-a complete 
elementary school for the pianoforte. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODOiIE PRE5 SER PHILADELPHIA. 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is MASON'S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, containing every exercise needed 
for the full development of technical ability on the pianoforte. By 
Dr. William Mason, with explanations by W. S. B. MathewB. Price 
82.50. ___' , 

Any Boole Mailed for Retail Price. 


Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes of voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPAN 


THEO. PRESSER 

1704 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 

C. H Ci SON & '-..6 LYON & HEAL t, 
768 Broadway, New York. Chicago. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Our Concert Grand Organs 
structed as to insure the Most Beau- 
operated by the knees. This does 
which often, through damp weather, 
ance. The appearance of the Organ 
Piano. By a peculiar construction 
possible, forming a qualifying box. 
ity is obtained, differing from all 
gradation of tone become possible, 
design, and voiced so that the most 
can be executed without difficulty, 


have no stops, but are so con 
tiful Effects by the use of two levers 
away with a complicated stop action i 
causes much trouble and ann y 
-is .that of a- handsome Upright 
■tif the Case, hitherto considered im- 
a remarkable resonating Pipe qual- 
Reed Organs, and the most exquisite 
I’he reeds arc the best patented 
brilliant Allegretto or Staccato music 
the same as on a Piano. 


HENRY F,HILLER & SONS’ 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON P HILADELPHI 


Manufactory Wai e iel < Ma s, 




820 and 822 South, Tenth Street, nd 
r : , 989 and,,941;.Walnut: Street,, , v 


LAWRENCE ORGAN M.AN.UF'G CO 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER! 

kn ©pgami foir Eveiry ^©mec 

35 Subs c r iptions a F our - Octave Organ. 

40 Subscriptions, a Five-Octave Organ 


TREATISE ON THE VIOLIN, 


Established in 1856 


Ck) • Info hi- ;i ;> j the i tm 1 r n. tance to Yi 1 • - 
s • nd ioHn 1 _ - si 1 ne should p , % olir 

, , before reading this:bpok. .Price, 25 cents. L 

A. DIE£ E W H Y DE, 

VIOLIN MAKER, NORTHAMPTON, MASS 


Tone, Touch and Workmanship Unsurpassed. 
Used and Endorsed by leading Musicians and 
Musical Colleges. 

Catalogue and price list on application. 
Correspondence solicited from Musicians and 
Dealers. 1 


This an excellent offer, and comes rarely for procuring 
a good instrument, by procuring the above number of 
subscriptions for this journal. The organ is cheap only 
in pri • in ■ orkm n hip or qualit >f n rial is 1 it i 
the best. The names of the subscribers need not all be 
sent in at one time, but begin at once to interest your 
friends and pupils, and send in the subscriptions as you 
procure them, but let us know that you are working for 
the organ. When the required number is procured, the 
organ will be sent either by freight or express at the 
expense of the receiver. The organ is the one known 
as the Carpenter Companion Organ, No. 2. A full de¬ 
scription of it will be sent upon application. A warranty 
for eight years is given with each instrument. 


Grand Success! ' Tho Sleigh Bids.. 

m BLfy - Bi W M. Tbe . iB. 

Et S^aWi Greatest Musical Kovel ty of tbeTimes.. 

- 801,0 75o. BUET,.$1.00. .. 

W’fuaK &Bt This great piece is played with 

bells and whips, (chorus ad lib.) 

, . Creates nnbounded _enthnsi- 

„ «■ 1 asm w i erever played just what 

SvIm hells ujeflln you want. 50,000 already sold. 

this piece 4,0&, g en & V5c for tbft solo, or $1 for the 
duet, mention this paper and we will send a pair o f 
bins 11a TRElOAR MUSIC M„ Mexico, Mo. 


THE 3( lENTIFIC METHOD 

FOR GAINING THE NECESSARY TECHNICAL ABILITY FOR 


The inadequate results from ^technical 
the great barrier to a proper advancement 
Science, having investigated this - 
subject, has discovered and can explain 
the reasons of such uneconomical re¬ 
sults, and can now supply at a cheap 
cost, a better and- more direct process 
for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

Used by eminent pianists in their teaching and for their own personal 


--THE- 

STUDENT’S TECHNICON 

FRIGE $13- 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNICON 

..price $aa.eo. . 


No. 6 West 14th St., New York 
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FRICK , JMBER ONLY. 

1023. Drobegg-, William. Supplement to 

20 School of Four-hand Flaying. 

Grade I [1. ... ..... ..... . ........ . 

These are bright and pretty little pieces for yonng 
players. Both the primo and secondo • have melody 
work. Tbs work hue passed through two editions, and 
oq is used regularly as a part of tie musical course by 

niun institutions ai : t ichors 

1024. Drobegg. Rural Dance. Grade III... 

The following six numbers arts the separate pieces In 
the Supplement to Grade I of School of Four-hand Flay. 
r ... ingbyWm. Drobegg. The first,'Rural Dance is in ihs 

20 style of a L:\nuier; th« rhythm is well defined, the 

: dy pleasing, a in > t w he le a ve y ■ msi ml lit ■* 

piece 

1025 Drobegg. Hunting Song. Grade III. 

Suggests the Hunter’s Oiornn from the Frelscbutx; 
30 the bass aed treble of this piece are of equal difficulty. 

' 1026. Drobegg. Gypsy Dance. Grade IIT. 

Gypsy Dance is a bright, attractive little piece that is 
sure to please. 

1027. Drobegg. Flowerlet. Grade III. 

This is ti e simpl s n the set e two hands < r( 
i' toe equal difficulty; the little piece Is in the form of a Song 

"■■‘75 Without Words. 

1028. Drobegg. Fuguetto. Grade III. 

This is perhaps the most difficult one of the set. The 
i thor, . this i ce shows ? . lie - ship 

. .1029. Drobegg.l'-^iFiiiieral'i'Marcli" 'iiYiD 

minor. Q-radejlllF; ... 

o r The Funeral March is double the length of the rest of 

°’ the pieces of the set. A charming little march in slow 

tempo. 

1030 Duvernoy. Op. 176. Book I. Grade II. 

1031 Duvernoy. Op. 170. Bookll. Grade II. 

in The above studi Duvernoy are sc seal! r that 

we havo concluded to get out a new edition. Teachers 
will find these studies invaluable in not only forming 
the taste of the pupil, but in holding their attention. 
They are pleasing and musical. 

60 1032. Messer, M. J. Paradise March. Op. 

38. Grade IV................U 

Well-marked rhythm. Good’for a school march,'as. 
well as & pleasing teaching piece. 

1033. Messer, M. J. Cecelia Galop. Op. 

39. Grade V........ 

An unusually pleasing and good teaching piece. It 
„ ' is a fine piece for a pupil’s effort at a Musicals. 

35 1034. Gillis.F.R. Wanda Polka. Grade IV. 

A clearly defined as well as a pleasing melody. "A 
superior Polka. A good study in easy chordB and octaves. 

1035. Schmid, J. O. Little Flatterer. Grade 


ORDER BY 

PRICE HUMBER ONI.Y. j 

1046. Mitcheson, Mary F. Petite Ber- 

ceuse Grade IV......... 

75 Here you have it I This Idyll is as delicately sweet as 

the perfume of a violet, aud as charming as a rosebud, 
ill • y mi i ip le ■ d iland • -j. A f md pie( ; . 

"the soft u .• ml .’pupil. 

1046. Bentley, Wm. F. At Twilight. A 

Song Without Words. Grade V.-.. 

, Riehln harmony and pleasing in melody. Effective 

even in/f,he handB of an ordinary player, and especially 
so if finely played. Abounds in h.trmunic runs that are 
purii ularly oil dive. ’ uiiy ling r d 

1047 to 1066. Kreutzer, Edwin. Dance 

Album for Happy Youth. Nine 
20 Charming Piece . Grade I ad II. 

25 sts. each. 

This is a most desirable set of pieces for teaching pur- 
20 ^ poses. One of the very best in this easy grade. They 

' ‘ ’ are as good for the reed, organ os the piano Clearly 

defined and ex we-.si ve nu-ludirs. er.ci good harmonics. 
Oq No unexpected difficulties in them. You will be safe in 

' ordering the whole set, and will frequently duplicate 
yi nr orders : * ■ 

1 ' 6 Marshy, : H B Mahiett * 3cb >tt ache. 
20 Grade 11.. . 

This piece hag a clearly defined melody and simple 
harmonies. It gives ihe pupil good practice on inverted 
arpeggioed chords. It has a marked rbytlsm for dancing. 

35 1057. Goerdeler, Richard. May Queen 

Gavotte. GradelV.... 

This is a superior gavotte, rich in harmony and with 
a striking melody. Pupils who delight in effective liar- 
75 monies, will particularly enjoy this piece. A most 

excellent piece to give a pupil who has the bad habit of 
1 5 striking his left hand first on chords, for this piece 

demands simultaneous tones for its beBt effect. 

1058. Goerdeler, Richard. Moonlight 

Reverie. GradelV...... 

Has a captivating melody in the popular style. A 
piece that will be popular with teachers and pupils. 
or Teachers will order it in quantities to meet the demands 

. ■ ‘I of their scholars. Especially good for cultivating the 

legato touch, and softness and 1 nimbleness of fingers. 

1059. Houseley, H. Chant Poetique. 

oq Grade IV... .... 

One of the finest pieces we have recently published. 
It.has more musical thought than the average piece. 

It improves as you play. It iB carefully fingered. 

OK 

1060. Geibel, Adam. Album Leaf. 

Sweet Thoughts: Grade V.. 

A most beautiful melody, full of leeling and atfeharm- 
Qn Ingas emotional. Set in rich harmonies. Oqt of the 

20 , commonplace, yet easily comprehended. An excellent 

piece for teaching, developing style and an appreciation 
of that which is good in musical art. Good practice for 
the siDging touch, and for separating a melody from its 
accompaniment in the same hand. 

| oi . 1061. Moelling, Theodore. Thoughts of 

35 Home. Grade III.. 

An excellent teaching piece. Pleasing for the pupil, 
while developing taste and style, and helping on im¬ 
portant technical points. Good practice for slurs, the 
hand or wrist-touch on thirds and sixths, aud in bring- 
__ iug out a left-hand melody, in one period, and the 

25 singing touch for the right hand on other parts of the 

1 piece. 

1062. Moelling, Theodore. Moonlight 

Serenade. Grade III.... 

A sweet melody in the Nocturne style, six-eight time. 
A desirable teaching piece. Good for the polling or 
singing touch. Phrasing is clearly defined. 

1063. Moelling, Theodore. Neapolitan 

Tarantelle. Grade III... 

Really a melodious tarantelle, not all discord with a 
general lack of “tune.” While containing the wild 
brilliancy of its class, yet it is pleasing and will be 
enjoyed by pupils and teachers. It calls for rapid play 
iug. The phrases'are clear, with well marked climaxes, 

60 1064. Moelling, Theodore. Elfin Dance. 

Grade III...,...... 

Bright and true in content to its title Especially good 
for a pupil who enjoys brilliant music. It furniBhes 
35 _somi good work on staccato thirds and. small chords. 

Cleaypbra^ing and cohtent 1 

1065. Moelling, Theodore. Hunter’s *Toy. 

Grade III ....... 2 ... 

This piece being a hunting song, does not neglect the 
„f- “Winding of the Horn,” yet unlike the majority of 

25 such pieces, it has a pleasing-melody. It is not Btrictly 

an imitation hunting’melody, but a piece, that any 
earnest pupil will thoroughly enjoy: It gives excellent 
practice in slaccato thirds. Pupils who prefer brilliant 
music, will be delighted with this selection. 

1066. Moelling, Theodore. Marriage 

60 Bells. Grade III.... 

A bright and brilliant piece in six-eight time. Phrases 
clearly defined, each having a self-evident climax. A 
good piece forthe study of style. Some good technical 
points in it f$r slur work. Will be pleasing to both 
pupils and teachers. 

60 .1067. Ganz, W. Op. 11. Words of Love 

Paroles D’Amour. Grade IV......... 

A very meritorous composition. Melodic and effective. 

■ ’ good for pnplte 1 :recital,’ITiie piece'presents-no'‘great' 

technical difficulties. . . 

1068.-Moelling, Theodore. -Fejee March. 
60 Grade III.•••••••. - 

Perhaps the name will give some idea of the piece. 
It is a striking melody and harmony and unexpected 
' rhythms. It abounds with striking contrasts, and is 
pleasing withal. A good teachiug piece. Will develop 
well the rhythmio feeling. 
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NUMBER ONLY. 

1001. 15. Enke, H. Op. 6. No. 2. Hon- 

groise .. ..... ... 

In A miDor. Allegro, Vivace. Full of fire and snap. 
Wibi and weird, but decidedly pleasing. A valuable 
study. Good exhibition piece for young players. About 
grade2 g< od studj in ti ne. 

1002. 16. Grenzebach, A. E. At Play....... 

This piece is in F minor and A flat major. Allegro, 
Vivace. Grade 1. No special difficulties in it. A good 
study in phrasing. Exprc»sivcs well written. Pleasing. 

1003. 17. Kullak, Theo. Gypsy Life. Grade 


1 Amins , Mlegro schei ands Fa h han nd j 
dent. Well written. Good study in the finger btuccato 
Ex ir ssive £ nd pi it ling. 

1004. Otto, J. Evening on the Alps. 

* irade I > r , . . .... .... ....... .... 

A decidedly taking and taste-developing piece. A 
good study in slurs, their u-iu being unusually clear, and 
their effect easy to appreciate. One period gives slurs 
in syncopation, on ?, melody in the zither style Easy 
w 1st nd han 11 ich practi > woof th f irk 3s _ 

1005. Smith, Wilson G. Valse Ara¬ 

besque Op. 44 Grade VII . 

An excellent study for separating a Melody/r^m,- its 
A c lot panimen wh cl lies l th'above n bel 
• . The left-hiind accompaniment is entirely (different 
v from tin urn chord rm, being it ns, Arabesque 
and Figures. 

1006. Maxson, F. At Twilight, Nocturne. 

: : Op. 6. - Grade VI.......... ... . 

A Melody that is especially interesting, and Harmony 
that is out of the hackneyed style. A good and desira¬ 
ble piece. : ^ ' fe : .... ’ 

1007. 3trelezki A. Thirc V ie Poetique 

Grade VII..... ....... .............. 

This Valse abounds in brilliant climaxes, and unex-. 
pected effects. 

1008. Houseley, H. Carmencita, Air de 

Ballet. . Grade VI............. 

A superior piece m to beauty of melody', richness of 
harmony, and originality of conception. A fascinating 
piece throughout. It gives the left hand much inde¬ 
pendent melody work. There is a good opportunity for 
practicing the staccato touch. ' . 

1009. Prentice,_ Ridley. Revised by H. 

O. MaoDougall. By the Sea, 

Reverie. Grade V.. 

A characteristic and pleasing piece. One of the kind 
that constrains one to listen, it gives superior practice 
in phrasing. It is a piece of superior merit and worth. 
One that will decidedly develop the pupil in many ways. 

1010. Delioux, Ch. Marche Hongroise. 

Op. 14. Grade VI. 

Brilliant and striking. Content full of telling cli¬ 
maxes, and marked contrasts. It gives good practice in 
octave and chord playing, and in bringing out a double 

4 melody with the right hand. ’ 

1011. Rice, A. H. Danse Impromptu. 

Grade V.,. 

The composer has something to Bay and says it em¬ 
phatically. His message is pleasing and joyouB. It 
gives good practice in climax emphasis. 

1012. Adams, J. Q- Buoyancy. Grade IV. 

rieasingand brilliant, almost a polka. It gives good 
work for the right hand in its harmonious accompani¬ 
ment. 

1013. Field, E. S. Jubilate Deo. Octavo... 

An effective opening piece for mixed voices. 

1014. Field, E. S. H7th Psalm. Octavo..... 

A musieianly Betting for mixed voices. 

1015. Clarke, H. A. Awake! Put on thy 

Strength................. 

The above composition was selected by the Music 
Teachers’-National Association for their Detroit meet¬ 
ing. It is, perhaps, one of the finest c mposiliuns of- 
elioral work by any American composer. ' It is taken 
from Dr. Clarke’s important work, the Oratorio of Jeru¬ 
salem. ^ 

1016. Behr, F. In Happy Mood. Op. 575. 

No. 4. Grade I.. 

A good little piece for the first term of iessons It 
demands the wrist or-hapjf touch, but in single notes 
with a few thirds. 

1017. Behr, F. Fosthom’s Tones. Op. 

575. No. 22. Grade-Ill.... 

Bright and brilliant, yet easy and pleasing. A study 
for finger staccato, and the wrist or hand touch. 

1018. Behr, F. Gypsy March. Op. 575. 

No. 27. Grade III.... 

Characteristic and full of a wierd expieesion. ^ ill 
please an imaginative child. It gives practice in’finger 
staccato, contrasted with legato. 

1019. Messer, M. J. Emogene Waltzes. 

Op. 40. Grade IV....... 

These are in the popular style, and are decidedly aud 
pleasingly melodious. 

1020. Preyer, C. A. Sixfcctave Studies. 

Op. 20. Grade VIlTT...... 

Good technical Etudes and melodies,and harmonically 
effective. Introductory to Kullak’s Octave StudieB. 

1021. Gaertner, L. A. La Scintillata, 

Grand Vftlse Brilliante. Grade Vli. 

A concert piece; showy and effective. Try it. 

1022. Goldbeck, R. L’Amazone Ma¬ 

zurka. Op. 12. Grade VI. 

This is a good -piece by a popular composer. It has 
strong.contrasts of content, from the sweet and gay, to 
the wild and grand. 


A rhythTnip piece with simple motive. Well-defined 
phrases. Easy to understand and enjoy. In the popular 
style. Excellent for a pupil who lacks in the feeling 
for rhythm. 

1036. Drippe, P. A. Isabella Gavotte. 

Grade V......... 

An excellent piece. A good one to play in a pupils’ 
Musicale. Brilliant and showy. Pleasing and well 
written as to harmony and content. 

1037. Drippe, Paul A. Op. 12. Helena, 

Polka Caprice. Grade IV. 

An exceptionally fine piece of music. Dance music 
j has its own place in a pupil’s course of study, and this 
piece is of uncommon value, both aesthetically and tech¬ 
nically. 

1038. Schehlmann, L. Op. 31. Daily Ex¬ 

ercises. GradelV.. 

These exercises are to be given to the pupil to play 
from memory. They contain rhythmic and melodic. 
motives. Somewhat after the style of Wieck’s method. 
Many of these exercises are good for beginners, before 
they are able to read well, and while they need to look at 
the hand position. . 

1039. Goerdeler, Richard. Electric Flash 

Galop, Four Hands. Grade III for 

secondo, and IV for primo..**jj. 

A piece that is good for use in a pupils’ public recital. 

1010. Goerdeler, R. Electric Flash Galop, 

Solo. Grade IV .,... 7 . 

A good piece. Superior to most music in the popular 
style. A. favorite with pupils, Good octavo practice. 
Excellent for the development of the feeling for rhythm. 
It pleases the popular audience. 

1041. Goerdeler, R. Majestic March, Solo. 

Grade IV...... 

Pleasing and fine for calisthenic movements and 
marching. As a teaching piece, good' for a time study. 
In the popular and brilliant style. 

1012. Goerdeler, R. Majestic March, 

Four Hands. Grade, Secondo Til, 

Primo IV ........il... 

A brilliant and popular four hand piece for exhlibl-j 
tions, pupils’ recitals, fife. Sure to please pupils andl 
listeners. 

1043. Drippe, Paul A. Op. 10. Vais© Bril¬ 

liant. Grade IV... 

Decidedly bright, and has a “ taking” melody through¬ 
out. It abounds in pleasing contrasts. “ Showy,” with¬ 
out being at all difficult. Just the piece to give a pupil 
that feels discouraged. It will bring a gleam of sunshine 
into his practice. 

■; : .i • '777--fe7777fe57«'7' : 7fe : ' : -”-D ^FfeV.D’Vi'FF." ’ 7' 

1044. Hoffman, C. P. Valse Impromptu. 

Grade V.... . 

This is the valse that good teachers have been looking 
after. It is more than pleasing; it is charming, and 
withal, superior as to style. It will be a favorite. piece 
for public performance with pupils. Teachers will 
order thiB by tens and twenties, after once trying it 
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THE ETUDE. 


THE 


jppeHY 

As Applied to the Teaching and Practice of 
V oi* 3 e and I hstinments» 

/ ' . ; ; . .. ■ AAA' ■■ • .. 

LOUIS C. ELSON, 

Author of “Curiosities of Music,” “ History of German 
Song,” etc. Tr 

This Course is Adopted and Used 

: IN THE ;V : : y . ' 

SEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

■ 

PRICE $1.50. 


The History of German Song, 


BY 


LOUIS C. ELSON. 

A hist ry of the rise/d velopmeht and prog 
ress of German music. Although it treats chiefly 
>f the \ s 1 side - * th( n atter, J>i rk gives a 
succinct account of the progress of German instru¬ 
ment! 1 musi 11 itaii biograj lies of 

Bach (father and sons) Handel Haj In, Mozart 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and many others, 
and an account of the chief German works in 
music. With it is incorporated. 


THE 


Last Hours of Great Composers, 

in which the final labors of all the greatest tone- 
master are sketched, together with their last 
words, etc. 

The works form not only a valuable biographi¬ 
cal collection, but useful compendium of general 
musical knowledge fitted for the use of the musi¬ 
cal student, and, in their popular style, for the 
non-musician as well. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.25. 


THE 


TONE-MASTERS. 

A Musical Series for Young People, 


BY 


CHARLES BfilMMD. 


3 Volumes in One. 


CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Conservatory ..Music Store, 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 

' ^ ■ if- ■ ■ ■■ . ; ■ " 
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NEW AND VALUABLE 


m 


B&Ai 
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Under the above title the Messrs. J. Fischer 
& Bro. have recently issued a collection of choice 
selections, both original and arranged, .for pipe 
and reed organs. From previous publications of 
the same kind the organ-loving public had every 
reason to promise to themselves in the present 
work a real treat, and we honestly believe they 
will not be lisappoin 3 d. For vhil it r in eality 
a new volume or sequel of “ Fischer’s Practi¬ 
cal Organist,” of which three volumes have 
appeared in succession, it is, generally speaking, 
not only of.equal value with each of these, but in 
one or two respet it surpasses th sm I he me¬ 
chanical execution—type, paper, binding, etc.,— 
is. not'..only-.'equal,- but actually|;supferior; to 'that of 
the pi vioi volum - ivi hai I 3 found, in 

a somewhat careful reading, one or two typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

Fischer’s Album for Young Organists.— 
J. Fischer & Bro., No. f Bible House. 

Young organists, especially those who are piano 
players, turned at short notice into organists, are 
very apt to think that they can extemporize a 
voluntary, when they really cannot, in churchly 
and true organ style. Mr. Fischer has done a 
good work in putting forth this book as a help to 
young players. The selections are from the best, 
writers for the organ, good, and many of them easy. 

There is also a set of modulations from (C) into 
all the keys. Price 75 cents. We cordially 
recommend the little volume.— Churchman, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1891. 


■^r^ciicaii organist. 


A COLLECTION OF 


Organ Pieces.; Preludes, interludes, 
Postludes, etc., 

Adapted to the Wants of Young Organists, 


AND INTENDED FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH AND PRIVATE USE. 

EMBRACING SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 

Rink, Mozart, Beethoven, Bernards, Herzog, Sachs, Voll 
mar, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bheinbreoht, Blied, 
Stern, Oberhoffer, and other Great Masters. 

COMPILED BY 

JOSEPH FISCHER, 


Vol. I, 
“ 11 , 

“ hi. 


01.50, bound in Boards. 
2 . 00 , “ - “ * 
2 . 00 , “ « 


A. STRELEZKI’S LATEST SONG. 
YESTERDAY." 




*** How can I bear thiApart - in g, that 
* A delightful and attractive melody. Prico 40 cento. 

Published by • 4 i; 

J. Fischer & Bro., T Bible House, N. Y., and 
Ion. Fischer, 121 Summit St., Toledo, 0. ■■■** 

J. FISCHER & BRO, THEO. PRESSIR, 

' . 7 Bible House, 1704 Chestnut St., 

NEW YORK. ' Philadelphia. 


THE BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL, 

f f b . y :'" y I V ' for 

TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 

Will Open September 6th, 1891. 

A well-defined jurriculum; systematic training and 
broad ■ education, providing for a thorough equipment 
for the teacher’s profession^ Teaching under supervi¬ 
sion. Lectures and Concerts by eminent men. Entrance 
examinations required. Advanced’ Students only ad¬ 
mitted to these courses. Preparatory Departments 
fo those 1 jss advanced and beginners 
For ft rther informati n, address 

GEO- H. HOWARD, 

84 West Rutland Square, Boston; Mass. 

Lessons in Musical History, 

.. ■ ./ - . ^ BY If ' ' 

JOHN COMPOBT FILLMOEB. 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; espe¬ 
cially designed for the nse of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. ' 

Address Publisher, 

Theodore Presser, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

• Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW, EASY AND PBOGKESSIYE 

Method for the Pianoforte. 

BY JULIUS E. MULLER. 


PRICE $1.00. BOUND IN BOARDS. 

This is an entirely new work. The author is an active 
teacher, who is well known as the composer of thaS^bnce 
popular parlor piece “ Falling Leaves.” In this work 
he has aimed at the popular taste. The names of 
Streabbog and Spindler appear the oftenest. The hook 
has very few exercises. Address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERI 

An Organ for Every Home* 

55 Subscriptions, a Four-Octave Organ. 

40 Subscriptions, a Five-Octave Organ. 


This is an excellent offer, and comes rarely for procuring 
a good instrument, by procuring the-above number of. 
subscriptions for this journal. The organ is cheap only 
in price; in workmanship, or quality of material used it is 
the best. The names-of the subscribers need not all be 
sent in at one-time, but begin at once to interest your 
friends and pupils, and send in the subscriptions as you ■ 
procure them, but let us know that you are working for 
the organ.When the required number is procured, iihe/ 
organ will be sent either by freight or express at the 
expens - A the receivi * The rgan is he one known 
as the Carpenter. Companion Organ, -No. 2. A full de¬ 
scription of It will be sent upon application. A warranty 
for eight years is given with each instrume it 
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POCKET METRONOME. 

SIMPLE, SIIIEIIEIT, IE1T IN IIEIPEISIIE. 



Price IViokel plated, 60 Cents Met, Postpaid 

Giving th&~correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. A ddress 

THEO. PBESSEE, 1701 Chestnut St, Philsd’a, Pa. 


■ SACRED SONGS 

WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

. By H. a! CLARKE, Mus. Loo. 

Now Eeady. 

“Nearer my God to Thee.” Soprano or Tenor. 40c. 
“Jesus iny one Prevailing Plea.” Alto. 30c. 

In Press. 

“Abide with me.” Alto. 

“ They know not what they do.” Soprano or Tenor. 

THEODORE PRESSED, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


METRONOMES AT $3.50. 


Genuine French Maelzel Metronomes of our 
own importation can be furnished at $3.50, 
(with bell $5.00) expressage paid by the buyer. 

These instruments are of superior quality, in 
genuine Mahogany. 

Address 

THEO. FR1SSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SOLICITORS WANTED 

To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Music, by 
W. M. Derthick. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of the price ever 
offered to the public, is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and musical people gladly 
assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby reattasing their employment most pleasant 
and remunerative. 

We emple/only those who possess the necessary in¬ 
telligence, address and general attainments, to enable 
them to fully maintain the high artistic and literary 
character of the work, and to such we offer permanent 
situations at a liberal salary or commission. We invite 
correspondence. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDWARD BAXTEB PBBET’S 
Fantajsy for Piano, 

—LOSELBI.=- 

BASED UPON THK RHINE MSG END. 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 

Played in 100 concerts throughout the country, by the composer 
and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, sincelts publication, March 1st, 1888. 

Address THEO. PHESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ETUDE 

Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 



W, ®. fe, MATHEWS.'. 


PRICE - - - — - $1.80. 

The author has .brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 0 . 

There are, in all, 34 distinct pieces: among 
them will be found:— 


Melodie.............. 


Slumber Song..*.... 

..........Gnrlltt- 

Three Angles... 


Happy Farmer. 


Holiday EYe.... 

....Baumfelder* 

Ghost Story... 


Jovial Huntsman............. 


Study-Game of Tag.... 


Good Night.. 

, ..Loeschhorn. 

A Little Story.. 

....Kullak, 


WITH PIECES BY 

MENDELSSOHN, SPINDLER, 

BEETHOVEN, LICHNER, 

FOERSTER, GAYRHOS 

ETO. 

The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form ; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “ Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled! 

COMPOSITIONS 

BY ARTHUR fOOTE. 

Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 

Suite in D minor, and a dozen other piano pieces; 
“ Go, lovely Rose,” and a dozen other SONGS; Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello; Sonata for piano and violin, and 
half a dozen other pieces of chamber music; and compo¬ 
sitions for mixed and male and female voices, with and 
without accompaniment; also Serenade for piano (S. 
Brainard’a Sons); Humoresque for piano (Theodore 
Presser). 

PUPIL’S LESSON BOOK. 

Price 10 Cents.. $1.00 per Dozen. 

The object of this work Is to syatetnize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil's work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and In the back of the little book are lour blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESS EH, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*“ ■ 7500 SOLO. 

Something Hew for Piano Students. 

WILLIAM MASON 


UPON 



We have just published a second edition of this new 
work by Dr. William Mason, the acknowledged head of 
the Musical Profession in America. It is called 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC, 

BY MEANS OF THE TWO-FINGER EXEEOISE. 

BY 

WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc. 

Mason’s Two-finger Exercise had/ its origin in the old 
days at Weimar—-more than thirty years ago. It grew 
out of a suggestion ..of Liszt’s. Dr. Mason took it up, 
employed it with the happiest results in his own practice 
ana teaching, and in the course of thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence as a teacher he has greatly developed it in various 
directions, until it is now 

The best,if not tie only.Schooiof ToMlTecMc 

KNOWN TO 

PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

MASON'S TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

is in sheet music form, Sixteen pages. Nine pages are 
devoted to 

EXPLANATIONS OF TOUCH, 

THE TWO-FINGER EXERCISES, 

THE MODE OF PRACTICE, 

POSITIONS AND METHODS OF USING THE 
FINGERS AND HANDS, Etc., 

and five pages contain the Exercises themselves. The 
explanations are singularly clear; Dr. Mason having 
taken the greatest possible pains to guard against the 
misapprehensions to which students are liable in taking 
up exercises so novel and so diversified in their methocs 
of practice as these. 

In the opinion of many of the best pianists and teachers 
Mason’s Two-finger Exercises are the most valuable 
contribution to Pianoforte Pedagogics made 
during the past half-century. 

zfxixos 01.00. 

Address Publisher, ‘THIS©. I*B. -3SSE®-, 1 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEPPERT BROS., 

Manufacturers of the New York 

■ OTTOMAN & DUET I 

PIANO STOOLS. 

SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET 

. ALSO 

Store Stools, Music Cabinets and Stands/. 

Importers and Manufacturers of 

GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANO COVERS, 

Scarfs ancl Mantel Lambrequins, 

12 East 15th, and 390 Canal St. 

’Factory: No. 196 West Houston Street,- 

3STEW -5TOH.BC. 

Catalogues on Application. ESTABLISHED 1884 




































Rflr. T. J. DAVIES, ftflus. Bac., 

Gives lessons personally, or by correspondence. In Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugne, Musical Form and 
Orchestration. Students prepared for musical examinations 
Most thorough and systematic course. Compositions revised and 
corrected Terms moderate Ad ress 

BOOlftSS 45 artel 46, BURR BUILDING, 
Scranton, Pa, 

Milwaukee School of Music, 

422 BR0ADE3AY, E2ILK7AUKEIE, DBS. 

HARMONY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 

V 1 ■- - . ' fiJTSHf, ®¥\\ -v . - • 

3 . <C. IFIIILILM® RES. Birector, 

W. S. B. MATHEWS, 

TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE, 

Leoturer and Writer upon Musical Topios, 

240 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Room 18. 

GERMANY, BERLIN, i 

■■■ ■ 20 POTSDAMER STRASSE. ^ 

KlMwortl Conservatory of Insic. 

a PLACE FOR NORTHERN GIRLS TO SPEND THE WINTER 

Conservatory of Music, Martha Washington Col¬ 
lege, Abingdon, Va. 2507 feet above sea level: a 
in ligl tfnl Climate. Modern courses of st iy ial no,! Ice 
training, Organ and Theory. Lectures, Concerts, Artists’ Recitals 
and able Teachers. Use offive-finger exercises discarded. Techni- 
con and Practice Clavier used. Send for circulars. 

A.X. MANCHESTER, Musical Director. 

Rev. 8. N. BARKER, President. 

Branches Taught Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Singing 
and Theory of Music; Also Literature Classes in 
. ■ : Uerman^gFrencli,. Italian and English Languages, 
Professors :•—Messrs. K. Klindworth, Dr. Langhans. 
Riifer, Dr. fedliczk Di Reimann Tul Hey an 
other renowned masters. 

-Prospectus to be obtained gratis through the Director, 
EARL EMIBWOlfH, 

Berlin, 20 Potsdamer Strasse. 

MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruction. 

SUMMER PIA’ LE88 DN8 GIVEN. 

Address at her residence, 

S88 Newbury Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oherlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Stndy of 
Music. 635 stndents last year. Total expense for one 
year’s stndy (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 15, Jan. 5, and April 5. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to ' 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

* OBERLIN, OHIO. 

Parties requiring Vocal Teachers, or Teachers of Piano¬ 
forte, are requested to address 

MR§. A. Xj. IPA.JL.M EX®,, 
Directress of Goldbeck Normal School for Musio Teachers, 

2700 LUCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 
Concert Pianist and Leoturer. 

Lecture Becitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. ' 

HUGH A. CLARKE, Hus. Doc., 

333 South 38t5i @tre©t, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

LESSONS BY lAILr^^o^rr ” 1 

RICHARD GOERDELER, 

Director of Music at Pennington Seminary, 
PENNINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 

TSTKITES new, brilliant and original Piano Music, for two and four 
YY hands, on short notice, Refers to his popular compositions, 
published by The Oliver Ditson Co., Wm. A. Pond & Co., F. A. North 
& Co., Theo. Presser, and reproduced in Leipzig, Germany, For 
terms, apply as above. 

niUI^I MUSICAL INSTITUTE ANSI 
UANA V CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
WARREN, OHIO, gives instruction in all departments 
of Music, with a thorough, systematic course of study, 
and a faculty of the highest excellence and efficiency. 
Established twenty-two years. Catalogues free. 

JUNIUS EAWA, Secretary. 

MRS. MARY GREGORY MURRAY 

(pupil op william mason) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 

‘‘MASON METHOD OP TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Will also make engagements for Concerts or Piano Lectures with 
Illustrative Becitals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care of The Etude. 

STANDARD WORKS. f 

Dana’s Practical Harmony.. flSO 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass ...„‘£$bo 

The Aet of Fingering........... 75 

National School fob Cornet. .. 2 50 

Progressive Studies fob Violin ....Each 1 00 

Address the Publishers, 

» ANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

WARREN, OHIO. 

C. P. HOFFMANN, 

DIRECTOR CONSERVATORY OP MUSIO, 
OXFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO. 

Gives lessons by Correspondence in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
musical Form. Standard text-books. Plan pursued leads from es¬ 
tablished foundational principles to latest practice in composition. 



SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
Instruction given ia all Departments ofMusic. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, -Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
. Oratorio Work. 

FIVE OOUR8E8 OF 8TUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 

-0 For Circulars, appiy to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, OBEENOASTLH, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, D.D., ll.d., College of Liberal Arts. 
Eev. 8. L. Bowman, a.m., s.T.D.,d)ean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey, ll.d , Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 

Samuel S. Parr, “ Normal School. 

CHAS. W. LANDOM, - Musical Director. 

Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Har¬ 
mony and Counterpoint. 

Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

NEW DEPARTURE. 

A Special and Original Course for Learning the Art of Teaels- 
tng Music. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during; tbe year. 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon and Practice 
Clavier. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Cborus Brill, Vocal Sight Reading;, and 
Tonic Sol-fa. 

BIND FOE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

A. H. FLAGS, A.M., President. 


The Goldbeck Normal School 

FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 

■WILL OPEN JUNE 8th, 1891. 
Dr.R GOLDBECK President* 

Mw. A. £,. IPAUMER, Directress. 
For fnrthtri i forma ion, Adiress 

MRS. A. Efca^A-LMER, 

2700 LUCAS AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Incorporated 1878. 

KIew York College of Music, 

183 JEmst 70th St., Xew York City. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 

All Branches of Music taught, from the beginning to the highest 
artistic attainment.' New York’s largest and most complete music 
school, occupying an entire building, with a concert hall of its own. 

Students have Free Instruction in Harmony, Counter¬ 
point, Composition, Vocal Sight Beading, and Free Admission 
to Lectures, Concerts, Ensemble Playing, etc. Students received 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5 f.m. Send for new catalogue. 


NEW YORK 

German Conservatory of Music, 

7 West 42d Street, near 5th Avenue. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 

Gentleman Professors in all the Departments. 


L. G. PARMA, Director. 


Private and Class Lessons Most Reasonable. 

Advantages Free, such as Music, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing Lectures, Concerts. 

GOUOEBTS AT THE HALL OF THE OOHSEB- 
VATOEY TWICE MONTHLY. 

The Fifth Avenue School of Music, 

164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OP 

ISdl-A-nD-A-I^IE A. FTJFT2XT, 

Graduate of thd"Royal Conservatory of Music at Leipzig; Author of 
“ How to Practice,” etc., etc. 

School for Amateurs and Advanced Pupils. Branches taught— 
Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Harp, Guitar, Mandolin 
and Banjo. Each teacher a Solo Artist. Arrangements may be made 
for a Summer Term. Board and Lodgiugs secured for Pupils from 
abroad. 

A Projected Tripio the Musical Centres of Europe. 

The Principal, a lady of culture and experience, conversant with 
four languages, and having means of access to the principal musi¬ 
cians of England, France, Germany and Italy, will personally conduct 
a party of musical students on a three months’ tour through Europe. 
Number limited and select. Highest references given and required. 
For further information, address as above. 

T1JE SOMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 

OF THE 

iViartha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 

Fourteenth Annual Session, begins July 13th. 

Over 600 Students last Year. 

Special attractions for Teachers -of Music. Concerts 
by eminent Musicians, including Geo. J. Parker, 
Boston’8 leading Tenor. Lectures by A. K. Virgil,, 
and others. 

Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chorus Practice, Teachers’ Course. 

For circulars and further information, address 

€EO.. H. HOWARD, 

84 West Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

























Established in 1856. 

Tone, Touch and Workmanship Unsurpassed. 
Used and Endorsed by leading Musici ans and 
Musical Colleges. 

Catalogue and price list on application. 
Correspondence solicited from Musicians and 
Dealers. 

ASX1HSSS 

DECKER 4 SON, 1550 3d Avenue, New York City. 


-L ±/ i J N W o . 

HENRY lv MILLER & SONS’ 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 


OUB 


T^yTUSIC is a universal language. When speech fails 
j oJL MUSIC begins. It is for us to develop and un¬ 
fold it, by instruction and cultivation. THE 
BRIGGS PIANO in a home is a real education, 
interpreting and making real the truest thoughts and 
highest ambitions. It is unequalled as an accompani¬ 
ment to the voice, and is preferred by the singer for its 
excellent singing qualities; by the artist for its delicacy 
of touch and action and power of tone combined. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


manufactcsebs op 

GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

5 and 7 Appleton Street, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 



Carpenter tvr s “ 

attention to organ 
building, and over 
if n O 87,000 are now in 

1 I _| 0 us e and giving per- 

O feet satisfaction. 

Intending purchasers will find our 
SEEEES —Varied; over 60 to choose from. 
PRICES— Reasonable, quality considered. 

TERMS— Easy, cash or installments, and we 
deliver our Organs at your depot, freight paid. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials, free to any address. 

Music Teachers wanted in every town to represent our organs. 

E. P. CARPENTER CO,, 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 



GRANDS and'UPRIGHTS, 

v_ " ' -BY- 

TONE, DURABILITY AND STYLE UNSURPASSED. CHA8E BROS - PIANO CO 


Recommended by First-Class Artists Everywhere. 

AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

PRICES MODERATE. Send for Catalogue of Styles. 


Factories! Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan. 
8end for Illustrated Catalogue. 


_V;!_ .. -3 M. ARMSTRONG CO MPANY TB 

#L. MUSIC TYP OGRAPHERS and PRINTER S II 

T£_A_ 7*0 SANSOM STREET 

V/ 2 P HM.ADELPHXA: PEWWA -H 

F OR ^ second-hand square piano, in good 

condition. For particulars, addresB 

N. A. STOCKTON, Bethayres, Pa. 


WM, BCINIABE & CO., 

®8 & 84 E. Baltimore Street, BAXTIMOISK, 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW YORK. 
8 IT Pemmsylvaala Ave., WASHINGTON . D. C. 

Brand Success! The Sleigh Ride. 

<|rj. . , -BrW.lLXrauUB.. 

pi&j I SisHm : iresfestlMltriSeveltyoftheTIffla, 

„ BOIO TSo. SUET, $1.00. 

| 'S This great piece 1 b played with" 

bells and whips, {chorus ad Ub.) 
gSK Creates unbounded enthuse 
. asm wherever played Just what 
you want. 60fi00 already sold, 
this piece 40c. Send 75c Jor the solo, or tl for the 
duet, mention this paper and we will send a pair of 
bella FJB.JEJB. TRiLOAR MUSIC M.. Mexico. Mo- ' 

■------— - ---sL-jaa__ 

M USICAL POSITION Wanted.—Pupil of Sher¬ 
wood , Maas, Osgood, and others. Recommen¬ 
dation from Sherwood. Address u Musician,” care of 
MR. BEN. BENNETT, Milford Centre Ohio. 
(Union Co.) 
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